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BULU FOLK-TALES.* 
BY GEORGE SCHWAB, 
I. THE PANGOLIN AND THE LEOPARD. 

It happened thus. Leopard and Pangolin became great friends. 
Then spoke Pangolin to Leopard, saying thus, “Come thou to visit 
me after two nights have passed.” 

Then Leopard gathered all his wives. They and he made a large 
company, going to the village of Pangolin, But Pangolin had nothing 
to cook and set before his guests when they arrived. Therefore he 
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fed Young-Pangolin. Then it came to pass that Leopard said to 
Young-Pangolin, “ You, when are you going to provide me with some 
game?" Then arose Young-Pangolin and went to Hushand Pig's, 
even reaching his village. To Husband Pig he said, “Ah, Husband 
Pig! your wife has cursed you with many bad cursings.” Having 
spoken thus, he left hastily, going even to Husband Pig's wife. To 
her he said, “Ah, Wife Pig! it is your own husband that has cursed 
you with many bad cursings."’ Then Young-Pangolin disappeared. 
Then Husband Pig and Wife Pig, seeking each other, met, quarrelled, 
and fought. Their fighting they fought until both died. Then ap- 
peared Young-Pangolin, who picked up and carried the two corpses to 










went on a hunt, but found no place where he could kill game. Several 
times went he to the fareet ta hint came. each time finding nane. 






Leopard's village. One he gave to Leopard, the other he retained for 
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BULU FOLK-TALES.! 
BY GEORGE SCHWAB. 


I. THE PANGOLIN AND THE LEOPARD. 


It happened thus. Leopard and Pangolin became great friends. 
Then spoke Pangolin to Leopard, saying thus, “Come thou to visit 
me after two nights have passed.” 

Then Leopard gathered all his wives. They and he made a large 
company, going to the village of Pangolin. But Pangolin had nothing 
to cook and set before his guests when they arrived. Therefore he 
went on a hunt, but found no place where he could kill game. Several 
times went he to the forest to hunt game, each time finding none. 
It happened that during his last wandering he came to an immense 
tree. This very tree it was that he climbed. Then he fell down to the 
earth, rolling himself into a ball? as he fell. An Okpweng ® chancing 
along, and seeing him thusly rolled up, spoke, ‘Ah, Pangolin, my 
brother! what sort of a doing is this thing you are doing here?’’ Then 
answered Pangolin, ‘‘Climb the tree and let yourself fall down slowly, 
then you shall see (become) like this.’” Then Okpweng climbed the 
tree, letting himself fall down, killing himself by the fall. Thus did 
Pangolin obtain game to cook for his guests. 

Leopard then returned to his village, saying, ere he left, ‘Ah, 
Pangolin! after two nights from this have passed, come thou to call 
on me at my village.’ Thus dawned the third day, when Pangolin 
started out to call on Leopard. Then went Leopard on a hunting, 
killing much game. This he cooked, setting it before Pangolin, even 
as Pangolin had done unto him. After the eating had been finished, 
both Leopard and Pangolin went on a hunting, but saw nothing to 
kill. Then it was that Pangolin climbed the tree again, falling down as 
before, and rolling himself up into a ball. Leopard spoke, ‘“‘Now I 
too shall climb the tree and fall down.’’ — ‘“‘Climb if you choose,”’ 
answered him Pangolin. This Leopard did, falling, and killing himself 
in the fall. Then arose Pangolin and hacked Leopard up into pieces, 
which he finished eating. 

Thus did Pangolin deceive and kill Leopard. 


2. THE YOUNG-PANGOLIN AND THE PIG FAMILY. 


Leopard and Young-Pangolin went away from all their brothers, 
even leaving them behind. Leopard did thus: he killed game, and 


1 See ‘‘Bulu Tales from Kamerum, West Africa,’’ by Adolph N. Krug (this Journal, 
vol. xxv, pp. 106-124). 

2 The pangolin sleeps rolled up into a ball during the daytime. At dusk it awakens 
and goes in search of ants to eat, again curling itself up to sleep at gray dawn, so the 
natives state. 

3 The antelope Cephalophus melanorheus. 
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fed Young-Pangolin. Then it came to pass that Leopard said to 
Young-Pangolin, ‘‘You, when are you going to provide me with some 
game?’’ Then arose Young-Pangolin and went to Husband Pig’s, 
even reaching his village. To Husband Pig he said, ‘‘Ah, Husband 
Pig! your wife has cursed you with many bad cursings.”” Having 
spoken thus, he left hastily, going even to Husband Pig’s wife. To 
her he said, ‘‘Ah, Wife Pig! it is your own husband that has cursed 
you with many bad cursings.’”’” Then Young-Pangolin disappeared. 
Then Husband Pig and Wife Pig, seeking each other, met, quarrelled, 
and fought. Their fighting they fought until both died. Then ap- 
peared Young-Pangolin, who picked up and carried the two corpses to 
Leopard’s village. One he gave to Leopard, the other he retained for 
himself. Thus it happens when husband and wife believe a stranger. 


3. HOW TURTLE DECEIVED LEOPARD INTO EATING HIS OWN MOTHER. 


It happened thus. Turtle and Leopard were very hungry, having 
no food at all. Turtle said, ‘‘Come, Leopard, let us kill and eat our 
own mothers!’’ Leopard, hearing! great hunger, said, ‘‘Come on, 
then, we will kill them at the stream.’”’ Turtle answered him, ‘‘ Mine 
is across the stream. I'll go bring her.’’ So Turtle left Leopard, 
crossing the stream alone. Then he went into the forest, where he 
gathered two basketfuls of the fruit ngong.?, From this he pressed 
the juice with his hands, then poured it into the stream. It flowed 
down to Leopard, who, seeing the colored water, believed it to be the 
blood of Mother Turtle. Then Leopard seized and killed his own 
mother. 

Turtle and Leopard now returned to the village, Turtle going to his 
mother’s hut. Her he hid in a large peanut-basket. Having done 
this, he returned to Leopard’s hut, where they cooked the bundle’ 
containing Mother Leopard’s corpse. Leopard went out to the back 
of the hut to look for something. During his absence, Turtle hastily 
exchanged the bundle containing Mother Leopard’s corpse, which 
they had been cooking, for his own bundle. When Leopard returned, 
Turtle said, ‘‘Let us eat our mothers now!’’ Leopard agreeing, 
Turtle went, and soon returned with Leopard’s bundle. They ate up 
everything in it. ‘‘Now,” said Turtle, ‘‘you take your bundle, and 
we will eat what it contains too.’”’ To his surprise, Leopard found 

1 Feeling. The Bulu never ‘‘feel,’’ they always ‘“‘hear:’’ for example, ‘‘I hear pain;’’ 
**¥ hear hunger;”’ ‘‘I hear sorrow;”’ etc. 

2 A fruit about the size of a very large plum, blood-red, tart, and very palatable. 
Its juice stains everything with which it comes into contact a blood-red. 

* ‘Bundle cooking’’ may be termed the “‘ paper-bag’’ cooking of many native tribes. 
Young and untorn banana or plantain leaves are cut and wilted over a fire to toughen them. 


Then the food to be cooked is put into the wilted leaves, the ends gathered together, the 
bundle put into a pot, and set over a fire to boil. 
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ngong fruit in his own bundle. Then he spoke angrily thus, “‘Why 
did you say, ‘Come, let us eat our mothers’? For this thing I shall go 
and seize and kill your mother.’”’ Turtle made answer, ‘“‘You are 
truly a foolish thing. Does one kill and eat his own mother? Yes, 
your foolishness is truly great.’’ Thus did Turtle deceive Leopard 
to satisfy his hunger. 


4. HOW THE MVON! DESTROYED HIMSELF. 


Mvon and Sparrow were together. Mvon spoke thus, ‘Let us go 
drink palm-wine to-day!’’ Thus answered him Sparrow, “‘ That would 
be a bad thing to do. No drink, lest we die!’’ But Mvon kept 
repeating stronger and more fiercely, ‘Sparrow, let us go drink 
palm-wine!’’ Sparrow, tiring of Mvon’s entreaties, at last consented. 
Then went they to the forest, seeking and finding the wine-palm. A 
tree they tapped. Then did they drink. But Sparrow surpassed 
drinking (drank very heavily), and talking very loudly. Many birds, 
hearing Sparrow’s voice, gathered to learn the cause of the much 
talking. 

A boy who happened in that part of the forest, hearing the great 
noise of talking, hastened home and got his bow-gun. Nearing 
Sparrow’s tree, he saw Mvon staggering along the ground. Him he 
wounded with a great wounding, so that Mvon died. But all the 
birds flew away. Then took the boy Mvon’s corpse and brought it 
to town. Thus perished Mvon, because he refused to listen to Spar- 
row. 


5. HOW PEOPLE SUFFER BECAUSE THEY RESENT A CHANGE. 


Thus did it happen. Man married many wives, who bore him 
abundance of children. Then Man commanded his sons, saying, 
“‘Let not one of you go to the forest, lest an evil thing befall you!’’ 

Now, it came to pass that one of his sons went to the river to bathe. 
There he saw Monkey in a tree. Taking up his own bow-gun, he 
wounded Monkey, who tried to escape in the forest. Son followed, 
running swiftly under the trees. Thus was it that Son became lost 
in the forest, where he slept three nights.2, He then came to a village 
which was unknown to him. The people of this village were all very 
dry,* — yes, they were all very, very dry. They asked Son thus, 

1 The monkey Colobus satanus. 

2 Among many tribes it is customary to reckon time and distance by nights, not days: 
for example, ‘‘ Three nights ago he was here”’ (i.e., ‘‘ he was here four days ago”’); ‘‘the 
village of A is two nights from here”’ (i.e., ‘‘A is three days’ walk from here"'); etc. 

§ Thin. ‘‘Dry"’ is the term used for “ thin’’ or ‘‘ emaciated ’’ in speaking of animate 
objects. Sometimes, when most of the population of a village is absent or away tem- 


porarily (as for hunting or fishing), it is spoken of as ‘‘dry:"’ for example, ‘‘Our village is 
dry to-day.”’ 
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‘‘Ah, friend, you, what sort of food is it that you eat?’”’ Not making 
answer to them, Son asked, “But you, what food is it that you all 
eat?’’ Thus made they answer, “We eat only mushrooms. We have 
no fire. We do not cook. The whole village eats only raw mush- 
rooms.”’ 

Son, hearing! great pity for them, spoke, ‘‘Come, you, all come to 
my village!’’ They answered, ‘‘No, lest it happen that you eat us 
when we arrive there.’’ Son said, ‘“‘No, I shall not eat you.”’ 

But two people of the village escaped and followed him. These 
Son led to his village. Arrived there, Son called all the people together 
to see the Dry People. Then wondered the men of the village at them 
with a great wondering, saying, ‘‘What manner of men are these? 
What sort of food is it that they eat?’”’ They answered thus, ‘“‘We 
eat only mushrooms.” The villagers replied, ‘‘Give these Dry Men 
food.”” Then did they eat and grow large (fat), like Son, who had 
brought them to his village. 

Then said they of the tribe of the Dry People, ‘“‘ Now we shall depart 
and get our fathers to come here.’’ So they returned to their village, 
saying to their people, ‘‘Let us go move to a real town!’’ But their 
fellow-townsmen refused, hearing too much fear and doubt in their 
hearts. And thus it comes, that, even unto this day, they are still 
the tribe of the Dry People. 


6. THE EVIL OF TOO MUCH TALK. 


It happened that Akpwe,? Monkey, Ngui,? and Ngung,’ each tiring 
of living alone, made a compact to live together. For their village they 
chose a large hollow tree near a stream. After they had arrived at 
their new home, they talked a great palaver. Yes, it was truly a great 
palaver, lasting all night. Finally Akpwe said, ‘‘There is to be no 
talking during the daytime in our village. Talk will mean death 
to us.” 

‘Truly you are wise, Akpwe,”’ said the others, “there will be heard 
only silence in our village during the day.’”’ And thus was it truly for 
a time. 

Now, Akpwe lived at the foot of the tree; Monkey chose the centre; 
Ngui found a good opening into the hollow trunk; while Ngung built 
a nest near the top. As time passed, the fruit of the tree ripened. 
Ngung, seeing this, rejoiced greatly and began eating, making a great 
noise about his good fortune. Then said Akpwe, “Monkey, pass the 
talk up to Ngung to be silent, lest a bad death should find us.” 

1 See footnote I, p. 267. 

2 The large horned viper Bitis gabonica and masicornes. 


8 The scale-tailed squirrel of several species. 
* The large black hornbill Ceratogymna aitrata. 
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At that time there happened by a boy with a bow-gun. Hearing 
Negung’s loud talking, he at once saw him in the tree-top, aimed, and 
brought him down. 

Negung, falling, hit Ngui, who was sitting before his own door, sun- 
ning himself. ‘‘Who is hitting me?”’ cried out Ngui. 

“Kpwing!’’ went another arrow, and down fell both Ngung and Ngui 
on to the back of Monkey. Boy then saw him too and brought him 
down, all three falling at the foot of the tree. As Boy went to pick 
up his booty, he spied Akpwe. Boy broke off a piece of a limb, killing 
Apkwe with it. 

In dying, Akpwe said, ‘‘ Did I not tell you all that if you would not 
make (keep) silence during the day, we should die a bad dying!” 
But Boy picked up the four corpses, which he carried to his village. 


7. THE EVIL OF DISREGARDING THE TABOO OF THE WITCH DOCTOR. 


There was a man who had ason. This son was his first-born. He 
grew up and had noriches. Then said he, ‘I'll go to my brother-in- 
law’s village, and he shall give some charm which I can eat, for riches.”’ 
Therefore he went to Brother-in-Law’s, where he obtained and ate the 
charm for riches. After this had been done, Brother-in-Law gave him 
a bow-gun, saying, “I give you the command now, never to kill 
Osen! when you are shooting with this bow-gun. If you kill Osen, 
you will have broken the command, and destroyed the charm. Riches 
will never be yours.” 

After this was over, First-Born returned to his father’s. Soon he 
took the bow-gun and went on a hunt in the forest. Here he found a 
dead elephant, with Osen sitting on its head. First-Born returned 
home and called the villagers to come out and cut up Elephant. They 
all came, cut up Elephant, and took the flesh and tusks home. But 
Osen kept following close behind First-Born until First-Born drove 
him away. 

On another day, First-Born again took his bow-gun and went out 
into the forest, where he found another elephant, with Osen again 
sitting on Elephant’s head. First-Born said to himself, ‘I have a 
command not to kill Osen; but why does he thus torment me?” 
Again First-Born returned home and called the villagers to come out 
to cut up Elephant. They went out as before. Also they again 
carried the flesh and tusks home, after they had cut up Elephant. 

When First-Born looked around, he beheld Osen following close 
behind. Then said First-Born, ‘‘Osen is really tormenting me very 

1 A small squirrel of two species, Sciurus isabella and S. lemniscatus. It begins to scold 
loudly on the approach of any person or animal, and continues as long as the intruder is 


in sight. It scolds especially loudly when an animal is under the tree in which it happens 
to be. This fact is taken advantage of by hunters. 
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much. I shall kill him.’’ Yes, he even killed Osen upon the path. 
When First-Born reached the village, he went to look at his riches 
in the hut where riches are kept. There he found the tusks gone. 
Therefore did he hear great sorrow in his heart. So he went out to 
the forest behind the hut and hung himself and died, because he him- 
self had destroyed the charm for riches when he broke the command 
the witch doctor had given him. 


8. TURTLE SURPASSES MAN IN INGENUITY. 


It happened thus. Man, whose name was Zomeyomebe’e, had a 
daughter. Now, Man said thus, ‘‘No one can ever give me a dowry 
and marry this virgin of mine for it. She can only be married by the 
man who brings me water from the stream in a basket.”’ So all men 
tried to thus win her, but all failed to obtain her in marriage. At 
last came Turtle one day to Man, saying, ‘‘I have come to marry your 
daughter.”” Man answered, ‘“‘Go fetch me basketfuls of water from 
the stream.”’ 

So Turtle made himself a basket. This basket did he take to the 
stream, where he dipped it into the water. Then he called a child of 
that village, Man’s child it was, and told it thus, ‘‘Go tell your father, if 
he wishes me to carry to him this basketful of water, to make and bring 
to me a carrying-strap of smoke.’’ But Man tired trying to make the 
carrying-strap of smoke, saying at last, ‘Turtle, you have surpassed 
me in ingenuity. Come, take and marry my daughter!’’ So Turtle 
came and took Man’s daughter in marriage. Then lived Turtle and 
Man many days in great friendship, because Turtle had won Man’s 
daughter by his surpassing ingenuity. 


9. AKPWE! PAYS FOR HIS DECEPTION. 


It happened thus. Akpwe and Osen? made a great friendship with 
each other, even living together. In the course of time, Osen had three 
children. Now, Akpwe ate Osen’s children. Then Osen had three 
more, after four rainy seasons had passed. The first was named 
Mine’e; the second, Mintene; and the third, Abutan. Osen thus to 
Akpwe, ‘‘If you again eat my children, I'll kill you.’’ Then went 
Osen out to work in the forest. When he had gone, Akpwe ate the 
child named Mine’e. When Osen returned from the forest, he found 
that Akpwe had eaten Mine’e. Then Osen asked him, ‘‘Where is the 
child?’’ — “I don’t know.’’ Osen again went to the forest, and 
returned only to find that Akpwe had eaten Mintene. Again asking 
‘“Where is the other one?’’ Akpwe answered, ‘“‘I don’t know.”’ Fora 
third time Osen went to the forest, finding Abutan missing when he 


1 See footnote 2, p. 269. 2 See footnote I, p. 270. 
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returned. Then went Osen to Akpwe, and, accusing him, said, 
“You have killed Mine’e; you have killed Mintene, and also Abutan,! 
and also Abutan, and also Abutan!’’ Then heard Man, who was 
passing, the talk Osen was talking. So he went to look under the 
tree. There he found Akpwe, and slew him. 

Thus did Akpwe pay the penalty for eating Osen’s children. 


10. THE ANIMALS PERISH BECAUSE THEY REFUSE TO LISTEN TO NYOK. 


All the beasts of the forest came together to eat the shrub esombo.” 
Daily they and the animal called Nyok® came together to eat of this 
shrub. One day Nyok (spoke) thus, ‘‘Come, let us learn to climb 
trees!’’ The others thus, ‘‘No, we refuse to learn to climb trees.’’ 
But Nyok did the thing his heart told him todo. Now, it happened 
that Man passed by that region, and, noting that the shrubs were 
much eaten, set many traps about them. The next day all the 
beasts came again to eat at this place, of the shrub esombo. But 
they all became entangled and caught in the snares and traps, dying 
a bad death. Then said Nyok thus, “ You have all died because you 
made ears * when I asked you to come with me and learn to climb 
trees. I have learned, and thus have escaped.”’ 


II. HOW TURTLE THREW LEOPARD IN WRESTLING. 


It happened thus. All the beasts of the forest came together to 
hold a wrestling-match. Ah, that was really a great wrestling-match! 
But, try as they would, none of them could throw Leopard. He 
surpassed them all in wrestling. Now, there was a stump in the village 
street where the wrestling took place. Elephant stood by this stump, 
hiding it from view. Around this stump it was that Leopard had 
wound his tail; therefore had he great strength. At last Leopard also 
challenged Turtle. Turtle thus, ‘Not to-day, on the morrow, shall 
we wrestle our wrestling.’’ So they left it. Then in the night came 
Turtle and dug up the stump, which the foolish eyes of the other 
beasts had not beheld. When morning dawned, Turtle appeared, and 
with him all the other beasts. ‘“‘Come now, Leopard, and let us 
wrestle our wrestling!’’ said Turtle. So they wrestled, Turtle throwing 
Leopard with a great throw. Then came the match to an end, 
Turtle having been declared the surpasser of all. 

1 The words “‘and also Abutan”’ are nge na Abutan in Bulu, and sound, when properly 
intonated, like the chatter of the scolding squirrel. 

2 A shrub whose tough fibres are used by natives for making string. 


3 The tree hyrax (Procavia dorsalis). 
4 Refused to listen. 
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I2. HOW TURTLE SAVED HIS LIFE. 


It happened thus. Leopard was killing and eating all the beasts 
of the forest. Many pits dug he to catch and kill them. Now, it 
happened that Turtle left his village for a walk; but he had not 
gotten far, when he, too, fell into one of the pits. ‘‘Woe is me, I am 
done for!’’ thought he. Nko’o,! too, went for a walk in the forest 
this same day. He chanced to pass the pit in which Turtle was, who, 
when he saw Nko’o, said in his heart, ‘‘I’ll try Nko’o to learn how his 
heart is towards me.’ So Turtle thus, ‘‘Ah, Nko’o, my brother, 
there are a lot of fine women down here. Come on down! I'll intro- 
duce you.”’ At this, Nko’o climbed down into the pit. Then said 
Turtle, ‘‘Are you strong enough to throw me up out of this pit?”’ 
Nko’o thus, ‘‘Why?”’ Turtle thus, ‘‘ Because I doubt your strength.” 
So Nko’o picked him up and threw him out of the pit, not caring to be 
with any one who despised or doubted his ability. From the top of 
the pit Turtle asked Nko’o, ‘“‘Hoofs or horns — which was it that dug 
this pit?’’ Nko’o thus, ‘‘Claws.’”’ Turtle thus, ‘You remain down 
there, I am going to the village.” 

Then went Turtle to Leopard, saying, ‘Ah, father mine, have you 
been out to examine your pits to-day?’’ Leopard thus, ‘No. Why 
do you ask me thus?”’ Turtle thus, ‘‘ Because I dreamed a dream that 
an animal had fallen into your pit.’’ Leopard thus, ‘Come on, then, 
lead the way and show me the pit!’’ So they went, Turtle showing 
Leopard the path (leading the way) until the pit was reached. Here 
Leopard saw Nko’o in the bottom of it. He raised his spear, intending 
to kill Nko’o. He thus, “Hold on there! Let me tell you how it 
came about.’”’ Turtle thus, ‘‘Ah, Father Leopard, shall it be that an 
animal dare speak to you?’’ Then Turtle raised his spear and threw 
it at Nko’o, wounding him so that he died. Then they both took 
Nko’o out of the pit and carried him to town, where they hacked him 
to pieces, eating him afterwards. So Turtle deceived Nko’o, and 
gained the friendship and protection of Leopard. 


I3. TURTLE DRINKS AT THE EXPENSE OF THE OTHER BEASTS. 


One day Leopard climbed a wine-palm, which he tapped. Turtle, 
who happened by at the time, saw him suspend the gourd to catch 
the wine. So he hunted up Okpweng, telling him, ‘“‘Come, let us go 
to the forest at gray dawn in the morning and drink Leopard’s palm- 
wine!’’ Okpweng agreed todo so. At gray dawn in the morning he 
came, calling Turtle. He thus, ‘‘Have you abag?’’ Okpweng thus, 
““Yes.”” Then they went out into the forest, climbed the palm-tree, 
and drank the palm-wine. After they had emptied the gourd, Turtle 


1 The antelope Tragelaphus scriptus. 


VOL. XXVIII. — NO. 105. -—— IQ. 
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thus, ‘‘ You help me down, then remain up here until more wine drips 
into the gourd. Then let it down to me in your bag.’’ Okpweng 
then helped Turtle down, he himself remaining in the tree. When he 
reached the ground, Turtle quickly hid himself in a leafy thicket. 

Then appeared Leopard, who, seeing Okpweng up in the tree, said 
in a loud, scolding voice, ‘‘So you are the one who constantly drinks 
my palm-wine?’’ Then Leopard climbed the tree, and caught and 
killed Okpweng. 

Turtle now went to Sé6,! saying, ‘‘Early in the morning we shall go 
to the forest to drink Leopard’s palm-wine.’’ S6 agreed. Very early 
in the morning it was, when Sé came to call Turtle, saying, ‘‘Show me 
the path? to Leopard’s palm-wine.’’” They both climbed the tree, 
drinking the wine, as on the day before. After they had emptied the 
gourd, Turtle asked Sé to help him down. S6 did, remaining in the 
tree. Then Turtle again quickly hid in the leafy thicket. 

Soon Leopard came along to collect his palm-wine. Seeing S6, and 
finding his wine gone as before, he caught and killed Sé6 too. 

Thus did Turtle to all the beasts, deceiving them, and himself 
drinking Leopard’s wine. 


I4. THE TWO LEPERS. 


There was a woman who bore two sons, both of whom became lepers. 
She bought? all the witch doctors of great healing repute; but none of 
their remedies would hear.* Now, there was a great maker of medicine 
who could heal leprosy; but she knew not of him. His name was 
Mote Biaii.® 

One day Méte Biafi was out hunting in the forest, when he lost his 
way. Ashe walked his walking to find the way home, he at last came 
to the village of the two lepers. Here the lepers and their mother 
provided him with food, also giving him a hut in which to live. One 
day Méte Biafi called Mother-of-the-Lepers, saying thus, “‘ Why is it 
that you refuse to heal your sons?’’ Mother-of-the-Lepers answered 
him thus, ‘‘Ah, father! and who is there to teach me to make this 
medicine? Have not I bought all the witch doctors in the tribe to 
make medicine for my boys? but all of their remedies and charms 
refuse to hear.’’ Mdéte Biafi thus, ‘‘Ah, Lepers! come to my village; 
perhaps I can heal you.’’ Elder-Leper thus, “‘Yes; but who knows 
where your village is? Where is the path that leads there?’’ Méte 
Biafi thus, ‘Go to the village where they have no mothers.”’ 

1 The antelope Cephalophus castaneus. 

2 ‘“*To show any one the path”’ means, in Bulu, to accompany one along the path. 

3 “To buy” is often used by the Bulu in the sense of ‘‘to hire.”’ 

¢ The Bulu say a remedy refuses ‘‘to hear,’’ not ‘‘to heal;’’ the idea being, that the 
witch or spirit whose special charm is being made use of, or has been used, refuses to listen 


or hear. 
& Meaning ‘‘ man of charms or medicines,"’ or witch doctor. 
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So Elder-Leper went to this village. Méte Biafi had food brought 
for him, then showed him a hut in which to live, which contained two 
pole beds, — the one very good and beautiful, the other very bad and 
broken. ‘‘Hereis your hut. Which bed do you choose?” asked Mote 
Biafi. Elder-Leper answered, Ah, father! give me the wretched one.” 
The next day Elder-Leper asked the directions of the river, as he 
wished to bathe there. Mdéte Biafi showed it to him. Then he went, 
finding clear pools and muddy pools. He then stepped into a muddy 
pool; and as he bathed, his leprosy disappeared. Rejoicing, he went 
home to his own village. 

Now, Younger-Leper thought he would like to try this thing too. 
So he went to the village of the No-Mothers. As Méte Biafi had 
spoken to Elder-Leper, even so spoke he to Younger-Leper. The 
latter chose the good bed, and bathed in aclear pool. But his leprosy 
never left him, as he was too proud of heart, refusing to take the 
leper’s bed, then bathing in the pools used by other people. 


I5. HOW OKPWENG GOT HIS LANGUAGE. 


It happened thus. Okpweng left his village. He thus, ‘I have a 
desire to go on a walk to see Leopard.’”’ So he started out, and at 
last reached Lepoard’s village. Here he learned that Leopard was out 
fishing. Okpweng thus to the villagers, ‘I hear great hunger in my 
belly.” 

When Leopard returned from his fishing, he met Okpweng. Then he 
called a wife, saying to her, “There is a guest in my palaver-house.”’ 
Then went his wife and peeled plantains, which she put into a cooking- 
crock together with some fish. She also took a charm, which she put 
in with the other things. When the food had finished cooking, she 
took it from the fire and set it before Leopard. He in turn set it 
before Okpweng, who began at once to eat. As he was very hungry, 
he kept repeating the word ‘‘zam;’’? thus, “Zam, zam, zam!” No 
other word did he say but ‘‘zam, zam, zam;”’ never even thanking his 
host Leopard for his kindness. So Leopard cursed him with a great 
curse, saying, ‘‘That will be your talk (language) for all the days to 
come.” 

And so it happens that the ungrateful tribe of Okpweng has no other 
talk but ‘‘Zam, zam, zam, zam!’’ even unto this day. 


16. HOW DECEITFUL BOY WAS PUNISHED. 


It happened thus, that Man had a son to whom he gave a bow-gun. 
Son then went to the forest to hunt withit. There he found Beta Mét? 


1 Bulu for ‘‘savory”’ or ‘‘tasty.’’ The ‘‘a’’ in ‘‘zam”’ is sounded like ‘‘a”’ in ‘‘father.’’ 
When the word is slightly drawn out in speaking, especially the ‘‘a,’’ it sounds like the call 
of the okpweng. 

2 Bulu for ‘large man” or “‘ giant.” 
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sitting in a clump of vines in a tree-top. As soon as he had noticed 
Beta Mét, the latter asked, ‘What are you hunting?’’ Boy thus, 
‘‘T have come to kill birds.”’ Beta Mét thus, “‘What would you like 
to kill, above all other game?’’ Boy thus, ‘‘Monkeys.’”’ Beta Mét 
thus, ‘‘Wait a bit.’’ Then he picked up a bow-gun and an arrow, 
both of brass, and gave them to Boy. He then shook the vines. 

Monkey came out of the clump and sat looking about to see who it 
was that had disturbed his sleep. 

‘‘Shoot!’’ said Beta Mét to Boy. So Boy shot his bow-gun, and 
killed Monkey. ‘‘ Now go to your village and cook the liver and tail, 
and bring them to me in the morning!’’ commanded Beta Mét. Then 
Boy returned to his village and did as Beta Mét had bidden him. 
When day dawned, Boy started on the path to Beta Mét’s. As he 
walked, he said to himself, ‘‘Is it that Beta Mé6t can see me here?”’ 
So he tasted the food in the bundle he was carrying. It tasted very 
good, — so good, indeed, that he ate it all up. 

But Beta Mét was watching him as he ate. He also saw how Boy 
hid the leaves of the food-bundle at the root of a tree. For three days 
did Beta Mét help Boy kill a monkey, and three times did Boy deceive 
him thus, each time telling him thus, ‘‘ As I slept at night the dogs came 
and ate up your liver and tail.’’ He believed that he was deceiving 
Beta Mét. Then said the latter, ‘‘To whom do you liken me? Do 
you believe that I did not see you eat those bundles of food yourself?” 
So Beta Mét became very angry, and in his anger he slew Boy because 
of his deceit. 

17. MOLE AND LEMUR. 


Lemur and Mole went out into the forest to camp for a time. As 
they were out there, Mole said to Lemur one day, “‘Lemur, I am going 
for a walk in the forest. You keep your eyes on the path I am taking, 
and don’t you dare look anywhere else. If you do, and I lose my way, 
you and I will have a palaver when | return.”” So Lemur looked along 
the path Mole had taken, and kept looking and looking, till his eyes 
seemed to be starting from his head, yes, even until they were the 
size of a man’s hand. When Mole returned from his going, he found 
Lemur’s eyes large and sticking out. Mole thus, ‘‘What’s this I see?”’ 
Lemur thus, ‘‘ You, you, are the cause of this.”’ 

Then it happened one day that Lemur said to Mole, “Mole, this 
day I am going to walk a walk in the forest. You are to remain here 
to take care of the coals of fire I brought from our village. You keep 
blowing them, lest they go out.”” So Mole remained at home and kept 
blowing the coals. He blew and blew until his lips lengthened out 
into asnout. Also the sparks he blew up fell on to his back and singed 
his hair, covering his body with a bad odor. 

Thus it was that Mole caused Lemur to get his large saucer-eyes, and 
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Lemur caused Mole to get a snout for a mouth, and an evil odor to 
his body. 


18. TURTLE AND MIAN! DISPUTE. 


One day Turtle and Mian were out walking, when Mian said to 
Turtle, ‘I can beat you running.’’ Turtle took exception to this 
boast. Thus they disputed about it until they tired disputing. At 
last Turtle asked Mian if he would run with him on the morrow to 
settle the matter. Mian consented to do so, because he knew that 
he could outrun Turtle. 

So they agreed to meet at that very spot in the morning to run the 
race. Having thus agreed, each went home to his own village. Yes, 
Turtle went home to his own village, where he gathered together his 
wives and children, also his relatives and fathers. On the face of each 
he made a mark of redwood-powder. Then he took the whole com- 
pany to the spot from which he and Mian were to start the race. 
From here he went over the course which he and Mian were to follow 
in their running, placing a relative at intervals along the route. Each 
one was instructed to remain where he was until Mian had passed. 
They were also to show their faces when Mian would ask, “‘Are you 
there, Turtle?”’ 

When Mian arrived in the morning, he called twice, ‘Where are you, 
Turtle?”’ Turtle thus, ‘‘Iamhere!’’ Mian noticed that his opponent 
had a redwood-powder mark on his face. 

As soon as everything was ready, they started off; but Turtle sat 
down as soon as Mian was out of sight. Mian ranandran. At last 
he called out, ‘‘Where are you, Turtle?’ — ‘“‘Here I am,” came the 
answer from a turtle with a redwood-powder mark on his face. So he 
began again, and once more called, “Turtle, where are you?”’ after 
he had run for a time. <A second time the answer came from a turtle 
with a redwood-powder mark on his face, “‘Here I am!’’ A third time 
Mian ran, running faster and farther than before, and believing that 
now he surely would neither hear nor see anything more of Turtle. 
So he again called out, ‘‘Turtle, where are you?”’ A third time the 
answer came, “I am here!’’ Then Mian gave up the race, because 
he could run no more. Thus was it that Turtle beat Mian in the race, 
because of his wisdom, and so settled the dispute. 


I9. HOW WIFE LEOPARD FAILED TO GET MONKEY TO EAT. 


It happened thus. Leopard married a wife. She bore a child, 
then she bore another. So she made a vow that she would never eat 
any meat again but that of monkeys. After she had made the vow, 
she told her husband of it. When she had finished telling him, he 
said, ‘‘How shall I see (find) monkey for you to eat?’’ As she would 


1 The antelope Cephalophus leucogaster. 
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eat no other meat, he finally had to go to the forest to hunt monkeys. 
There he heard them talking, so he went over to where they were and 
called to them. 

Hearing his voice, they all came to where he was, swinging into the 
lower branches. Then he asked, ‘‘Can you not come to me on the 
ground?’’ They answered him thus, ‘ You will have to tell us what 
it is you have to say while we sit up here.’’ As there was nothing else 
to do, Leopard said, ‘‘ We have been separated for many days, therefore 
do I wish that we talk some palavers.’’ But to this they answered, 
‘‘Not just now; but when two nights have passed, we will talk 
these palavers.’’ They also said thus, ‘Wait! We will give you 
a thing. You are to return it to us when you come to talk your 
palavers.”’ 

Then they climbed into the high tree-tops, where they took Ozem! 
and put him into a quiver.2. This quiver they gave Leopard, warning 
him not to open it when he left them. ‘When you return again, you 
are to give us this thing again, even as we give it to you. Then will 
we talk the palavers.’’ This thing they did because they suspected 
that he wished to catch some of them. 

So Leopard took the quiver and went home. When he reached 
his village and entered his hut, his wife waylaid him, and asked, 
‘‘Where are the monkeys?” He thus, “I’ll go and catch some when 
two nights have passed.” 

Now, when Ozem heard him say this, he wondered greatly, saying in 
his heart, ‘‘So Leopard wished to kill us!”’ 

When the two nights had passed, Leopard picked up the thing the 
Monkeys had given him, and said to Wife Leopard, ‘To-day it is that 
you shall eat much monkey.”’ Then he went to the place of meeting 
agreed upon. The Monkeys too came. They took a long vine and 
let it down to Leopard, saying, ‘‘ Tie the thing we gave you to the end 
of this vine.’’ So he tied the small thing they had given him to the 
end of the vine. Then they pulled it up. 

Now he looked and saw how they took the lid off the quiver and let 
Ozem out. Leopard was dumfounded. Ozem thus, “If one of you 
go to the ground, you will be caught. His wife is at the bottom of this. 
She has made a vow not to eat any flesh but that of monkeys. That is 
why he has come here to-day.’’ When they had heard this, they all 
scampered away through the tree-tops. Thus Leopard lost, because 
he was stupid enough to trust the Monkeys. 

1 The small river-monkey Cercopithecus talapoin, about the size of a cat. 

2 The Bulu quiver is a bark pail-like cylinder from ten to fifteen inches in height. It 


has a bark cover, inside of which is kept the poison into which arrows are dipped. The 
arrows are merely rounded and pointed strips of the branches of the raffia-palm. 
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20. HOW TURTLE GOT EVEN WITH EAGLE. 


It happened thus. Eagle and Turtle built a village together. One 
day Turtle went walking in the forest, leaving Eagle at home alone. 
As soon as Turtle had disappeared in the forest, Eagle seized Turtle’s 
child and killed it. When Turtle returned from his going, he found 
his child dead: so he asked Eagle thus, “What was it that killed my 
child?’”’ But Eagle answered him not a word, because his heart 
accused him. Then Eagle took all his goods and flew to a far land 
where Turtle could not follow him. No, Turtle did not even know 
where this land was. 

However, one day as he was looking out of the door of his hut, he 
saw Parrot flying by. To him he called out, “Ah, Parrot! where does 
Eagle keep himself these days?’’ Parrot thus, “He has gone to a 
place where you cannot easily reach him.’”’ Now, after he had heard 
this saying of Parrot’s, he began to plan how he could reach Eagle’s 
new home. After a time he said to Parrot, ‘‘When you come by here 
again, you take the package you will find lying outside my door and 
give it to Eagle, and tell him that it was Turtle who sent it to him. 
Tell him also that Turtle is coming to see him some time.’’ When 
Parrot had flown away, Turtle tied himself up in a package, fastening 
it together from the inside. 

The next day Parrot came back to Turtle’s village, where he found 
the package lying near the door of the hut; so he picked it up and 
flew with it to Eagle’s new village. Now, when Eagle opened the 
package, out came Turtle. When Eagle saw him, great fear came 
into his heart because he knew that he had killed Turtle’s child. But 
Turtle asked him, after looking about, ‘‘What is the matter with your 
wives and children? Why are they thin and sickly looking?’’ This 
made Eagle believe that Turtle did not suspect him of the murder. 
Turtle then continued, “If you wish that your wives and children get 
well, I’ll make medicine for them at the stream on the morrow.” 
Eagle, fearing that the dryness! of his wives and children might bring 
death upon them, consented. The next day they all went to the 
stream, Eagle remaining at home. Turtle had built a rude hut of 
branches. Into this he called the family of Eagle one by one, killing 
each as he entered. 

Thus it happens when one friend deceives another and turns him 
into a bitter enemy. 


21. TURTLE AND HIS DRUM” ESCAPE LEOPARD. 


Turtle and Leopard were living together. Leopard thus one day, 
“‘Let us hew ourselves two drums, friend Turtle!’’ Turtle thus, 

1 See footnote 3, p. 268. 

2 The Bulu signal-drum is made by hollowing out a section of a log. It may be made 


in any size, from about nine inches to several feet in diamcter, and from two to six feet 
long. 
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‘‘Come on, then!”’ So they went to the forest and felled a tree. 
Then they cut two sections out of the butt, and hewed out the drums. 
Now, the drum of Turtle talked! with a better voice than did that of 
Leopard, which made him covet it. Daily he coveted it more and 
more, until he at last tried to take it from Turtle by force. But 
Turtle ran away through the forest, Leopard following after him, until 
they reached a stream. Into this Turtle jumped with his drum. 
But the tribe of Leopard had never learned to swim. Thus he failed 
to get the drum. 

And thus it happens that a friendship can be broken up when one 
lets his heart do covetousness. 


22. WHO WAS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE TROUBLE? 


It happened thus. Fly went walking a walk. As he walked his 
walk, he came upon Cobra, who was lying at the root of atree. So Fly 
said to himself, ‘I believe that I’ll make some trouble for Elephant, 
who is doubtless scratching himself at this time of day against some 
foolish vine.’’ Then he crept up and stung Cobra, who hastened away 
from his tormentor, crawling into Snail’s hole in the ground. Snail 
thus, ‘‘Who is this? As Iam sitting here, how can I see you?” After 
having spoken thus, he crawled out of his hole and climbed a tree. 
Here he came upon Monkey. He thus, ‘‘Whoare you? As|I sit here, 
how can I see you?”’ So Monkey ran away. As he jumped on to an 
umbrella-tree, the limb broke, causing him to fall on to the back of 
Pig, who was resting with his family under the tree. Pig family all 
became frightened and ran away, Monkey holding to the back of 
Father Pig as he ran. They soon came upon Elephant, who was 
scratching himself against a vine. He took fright as the Pig family 
went rushing by. Running through the forest, he came to a stream, 
which he crossed. On some Fish which were lazily swimming about, 
Elephant stepped, killing them. Then the other Fish gathered to- 
gether to talk the palaver, asking, ‘Whose is this blood-palaver?”’ 
Some thus, ‘‘Elephant’s.”’ He thus, “Not mine. It is the Pigs’.”’ 
Pigs thus, ‘‘Not ours. It is Limb-of-Umbrella-Tree’s.’’ He thus, 
‘‘Not mine. It is Monkey’s palaver.’’ Monkey thus, ‘‘Not mine. It 
is Snail’s palaver.’”’ Snail thus, ‘‘Not mine. It’s Cobra’s.’’ Cobra 
thus, ‘‘Not mine. I am still at the place where I first was.’’ Then 
Fly came up. He thus, “I have made much trouble for Elephant, 
who was scratching himself at the foolish vine.’’ Elephant thus, 
“The palaver is Fly’s.”” Fly thus, ‘Who started you? Does not a 
starter of blood-palavers first consider the trouble he will cause others?”’ 
Then he flew away, and no one could follow him. 


1 Drums are said ‘“‘to talk”’ with a “‘good”’ or “‘poor,’”’ a ‘“‘loud”’ or a ‘‘weak”’ voice. 
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23. MBA! SHOWS THAT HE IS RICHER THAN ELEPHANT. 


It happened thus, that Mba and Elephant were talking together in 
the palaver-house. Elephant thus, ‘‘I have more riches than you, 
Mba.” Mba thus, “No, Elephant, I surpass you in riches.’”’ Then 
both tried to talk at once. Mba thus, ‘Wait, Elephant, let me finish 
talking.”” Then hecalled out with aloud? voice. His wives hearing 
him, all gathered together and began cooking much food for him. 
Then Elephant talked with a louder? voice about his riches. But his 
wives hearing him, all became frightened, saying, ‘‘ Trouble has come!”’ 
So they ran away and hid in the forest. 

At last Elephant and Mba finished disputing. They then started 
off together, reaching first the village of Mba. Here they found that 
his wives had finished cooking much food. They sat down and ate 
it. After the eating had ended, they went on to Elephant’s village. 
This they found deserted, his wives not having returned from their 
flight. So he called each by name, even telling them to hasten home 
immediately. When they came, he asked, ‘Where is the food?’ 
They thus, ‘‘We heard you talking loudly, so we ran away and hid.” 

Mba now came to Elephant, and asked, ‘Where is the food you 
promised?’’ Then thus, “You are poor. You have not even food. 
Did not I tell you that my riches surpass yours?’’ So it came that 
Mba surpassed Elephant in riches. 


24. HOW LEOPARD’S FOOLISHNESS KILLED HIM. 


Leopard and Python made a great friendship between themselves. 
Now one day, as they were talking together about many palavers, 
Leopard said to Python, “I want you to give me your skin to make 
a carrying-strap as soon as my wife bears her child, so she may have 
a strap to carry the child.” Now, when Wife Leopard bore her child, 
Python slipped off his old skin, which he gave to Leopard, who made 
a carrying-strap of it. 

After many days had passed, Python’s wife too bore a child. So 
he went to Leopard, asking thus, ‘Ah, friend Leopard! my wife has 
borne her child, but we have no carrying-strap. Give me your skin 
to make a strap to carry it!’’ Then Leopard said to his children, 
““Come, strip the skin off the right half of my body!” This his chil- 
dren did, fearing to refuse. Then Leopard died. Thus Leopard paid 
for his foolishness in thinking that his skin was like that of Python. 


25. HOW LEMUR WOULD HAVE KILLED HIMSELF. 


It happened thus. Lemur and Cobra being great friends, Cobra 
said to Lemur one day, ‘“‘Come, let us go to my village! Yes, let us 

1 The touraco (Turacus meriani). 

3 When the male Mba calls his mate, he calls very loudly. 

* When a bull-elephant trumpets loudly, it is a danger-signal to the rest of the herd. 
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go even at this very instant.’’ So Lemur went with him. Now, at 
the time that they had first made their great friendship, Cobra had 
said, ‘‘Our friendship is to be so great, that whenever you come to my 
village you shall eat no other flesh but my own skin.’’ They started 
out, and at last reached Cobra’s village. Here the latter went into 
a hut and pulled off his old skin. This he then cut up and put intoa 
cooking-crock, making a soup of it. This soup Lemur ate. When he 
had finished eating, not leaving even a small spoonful, he said to 
Cobra, ‘Soon we shall go to my village.” 

So, after Cobra had set things in order at home, they started back 
to Lemur’s. When they arrived at the palaver-house, he called all 
his wives together. He commanded them to go to their gardens and 
get many plantains. This they did. When they returned with the 
plantains, Lemur went into a hut, where he lay down on a piece of 
bark. Then he called all his children to his side. He gave them a 
knife. ‘‘What are we to do with it?” they asked. Lemur thus, ‘I 
desire that you strip off my skin.’’ — ‘‘How and why shall we strip 
the skin off your body?” they asked. Father Lemur thus, ‘Why, 
Cobra took off his skin when I was at his village, even cooking it for 
me to eat; and shall I do less to prove my friendship for him?’”’ 

Then answered him Oldest-Child-Lemur, ‘‘ Your foolishness is truly 
great, Father Lemur, when your heart tells you that your skin will 
come off like that of Cobra.’’ Having thus spoken, he ran off to the 
forest, followed by all his brothers. 


23. SMALL-HORNBILL! PROVES THAT HE IS STRONGER THAN THE OTHER 
BIRDS. 


All the different tribes of the forest birds came together to talk the 
palaver as to which tribe was the strongest. To settle it, they finally 
decided that the bird which could shake the tree Ovefi would be 
declared the victor. One after another they took hold of the tree 
Oven at the butt, trying vainly to shake it. Not one succeeded; no, 
not even a leaf could they cause to quiver. At last Small-Hornbill, 
who had just arrived, was asked to try. He flew up into the topmost 
branches, causing them to shake with a great shaking. Thus Small- 
Hornbill, because of his cunning, surpassed all the others. 


27. HOW OKPWA” OBTAINED PANGOLIN’S DAUGHTER IN MARRIAGE. 


It happened that Pangolin had a daughter, who had many suitors. 
To them all Pangolin said, ‘‘The one who surpasses all the others in 


1 Lophoceros fasciatus. 

2 A large francolin (Francolinus squamatus). It calls loudly from low trees just about 
dusk in the evening, and again at about 4.45 in the morning, thus serving travellers as a 
sort of alarm-clock. 
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knowing the time of the morning shall marry my daughter.” Now, 
Nkulengui! boasted, ‘I, I’ll marry that virgin!’? When it became 
dark, he came to Pangolin’s village, alighting in a small tree; but he 
remained awake only a few hours. When he ceased talking, Pangolin, 
thinking that the day was about to dawn, lay down to sleep.” He lay 
a long time, but day refused to dawn. So he arose again, going out 
to the forest to hunt more food. All the other suitors too tried in 
various ways to meet the conditions Pangolin had made for his daugh- 
ter’s hand, and all failed to win her. 

One day Okpwa came. He thus, “I'll win her!’’ When twilight 
came, he flew into a tree. He then talked a short time, waking up 
Pangolin, who saw that it was time to go to the forest in search of 
food. He went, eating and eating the small black ant Eson until his 
stomach reached even to his heart.2 At the dark dawn of the morning, 
Okpwa began talking again. Pangolin returned to his home to hear 
and learn what it was that Okpwa was talking so loudly about. Just 
as he reached his hut, the gray dawn of the morning began to appear. 
Then Pangolin lay down on his bed. Thus did Okpwa surpass all the 
other suitors in knowing the time of the morning. So he got Daughter 
Pangolin for a wife. 

And so it is, too, when one tries to do things other than are his.* 


28. HOW YOUTH CAME TO NOTHING. 


It happened that Youth had not a thing which he could use in 
payment of a marriage-dowry; no, not a single thing had he. From 
place to place he walked about, for he had not even a spot which he 
could call home, so poor was he. One day he arose from his bed in the 
village in which he happened to be stopping, saying, ‘I’m going out to 
the raffia-palm swamp to get some leaves to repair the roof of this hut.”’ 
As he was walking along the path, he heard a talking thus, “ Kéngé- 
kéngé, kéngékéngé!’’ Red-squirrel was chattering. Youth turned 
aside from the path to find him, and, instead, found Akpwe sleeping 
beside a log. With his cutlass he killed Akpwe, then carried him to 
the village. When he arrived there, behold! there was a wife for him 
in the hut, awaiting his coming. Then Youth said, ‘“‘ Now I’ll return 
to the swamp to get the leaves.” 

So he started out, and again heard Red-Squirrel talking as before. 
He left the path to learn what it was that caused him to chatter this 
time. As he looked about, he beheld Akpwe, whom he killed and 
carried home. Now, behold! another wife was in the hut, awaiting his 
coming. And thus it happened again and again. 

1 A bird of the rail family, which ‘‘talks’’ for a time after dusk in the evening. 

2 See footnote 2, p. 266. 


3 Until he was ready to burst. 
¢ Tries to do what is not in him. 
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One day First-Wife came to her husband Youth, and said, ‘‘When 
my brother comes here, do not allow him to remain, for truly his foolish- 
ness is surpassingly great.’ The next morning, when at dawn Youth 
arose, there stood Brother-in-Law in the village street. Youth tried 
by every means to drive him away, but Brother-in-Law refused to be 
driven from the village. 

At last Youth said, ‘‘I’m going to the rafha-palm swamp now; you 
remain here.’”’ Brother-in-Law thus, ‘‘No, no! I too wish to go 
there.”’ Youth thus, ‘No, I refuse to have you follow me.’’ So he 
started out alone. But Brother-in-Law secretly followed him at a 
distance. Now he heard Red-Squirrel talking beside the path at the 
same time as Youth did. So he hid, then stole along to where Red- 
Squirrel was. He found him perched up on a vine, while Akpwe was 
sleeping beside a log. Brother-in-Law raised his club and hit Red- 
Squirrel on the head thus, ne kpw6! so that he died. But Akpwe 
escaped. 

This day, when Youth arrived home, he found that all his wives 
but First-Wife had disappeared. She thus to him, ‘Did I not tell 
you that the foolishness of my brother was surpassingly great, and 
that you were not to allow him to remain here?’’ Then she too 
vanished from his eyes (sight). So all Youth’s riches left him, and 
he came to nothing, just as he was at first. 


29. HOW TURTLE’S GREED BROUGHT HIM TO A SAD END. 


It happened thus. Turtle left his village and went to see Leopard 
to beg of him one of his claws. When he had reached the palaver- 
house, he spoke thus to Leopard, ‘‘Ah, father mine! cut off one of your 
claws for me; I wish to be able to catch game.’’ So Leopard did as 
Turtle had requested of him, for there was a surpassing friendship 
between them. Turtle took it and put it on one of his fingers, then 
said, ‘‘Now I am going out to catch animals with my claw.’’ He 
returned home, and, taking his cutlass, went to the forest to set 
noose-traps. As he was setting one of them, he saw Okpweng coming 
along. So he called to Okpweng, ‘‘Come, help me set this trap!”’ 
Okpweng came over and set the trap for Turtle. ‘‘Now teach me 
how they get fast in these traps,’ he begged. 

To oblige him, Okpweng walked along as animals do when they 
are unaware of the presence of traps. Then he lightly placed one foot 
on the stick which held the noose in place, and, kpwing! up snapped 
the sapling to which the noose was fastened, catching Okpweng by 
the neck and pulling him up into the air. He thus to Turtle, ‘‘Come 
quickly and take the noose from off my neck or I’Il die!’ Turtle thus, 
““No! Was it I that called you here?’’ Then he struck Okpweng on 
the head with a club and tore him with his claw, so that he died. Then 
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he took the corpse and hid it. As he was about to again set the trap, 
he saw Mvin! coming along the path, and repeated to him the same 
words he had used to Okpweng. Mvin was also caught around the 
neck by the noose and pulled up into the air. ‘‘Take me out of this!”’ 
he called. ‘‘Not at all! Was it I that called you?” cried Turtle. 
Then he killed Mvin and also hid his body. Thus did Turtle to many 
of the forest beasts, Zip” being the last to get caught and killed. 

Mian, who happened along unnoticed by Turtle as he entrapped and 
killed Zip, saw and heard what Turtle was doing. Now, after a time 
Mian showed himself. Turtle tried the same words he had used to 
the others, but Mian pretended to be very stupid. ‘Ah, friend 
Turtle,” said he, “‘my stupidity is surpassingly great. Show me first 
how it is done, then all the days to come I can help you. Surely one 
as wise as you are, knows a bit about this sort of thing.”’ 

“‘Is it that a beast puts its neck into the noose this way?”’ asked 
Turtle, as he cautiously stuck his head into it. ‘Let me see,”’ said 
Mian, as he came closer. Then he quickly touched the stick which 
held the noose in place with his foot, and up into the air went Turtle. 
Ne kpwek! did Mian bring down a club on his head, causing him to die. 
Thus perished Turtle because of his greed and deceit. 

A man who has wisdom in his heart will listen to the words of this 
tale. 

30. HOW BAT GOT THE HONEY. 


It happened thus, that hunger came? to the village of Bat. So he 
went on a journey to other parts. As he walked along the path, he 
found a tree with honey. He then called loudly for the forest animals 
to come and cut it down. They all came, bringing axes, and soon 
had felled it. When the honey had been taken out of the hollow, 
Turtle thus, “Now, Bat, you divide the honey among us.”’ Bat thus, 
“‘No, not to-day, wait until the morrow; I want to go back to my 
village first.’’ So Bat departed, leaving the others near the honey- 
tree. He then entered a near-by hollow tree, and, climbing up inside, 
clung to the sides. Then he beat his wings together, making a strange 
noise. When the beasts at the honey-tree heard it, they all became 
frightened and ran away. Then Bat came out, and took all the honey 
and went home. 


31. HOW BAT THREW ELEPHANT IN WRESTLING. 


It happened that Elephant and all the beasts held a great wrestling- 
match. He threw all of them, his strength being surpassingly great. 
At last Bat, who had come late, said, ‘‘'Now Elephant and I will 


1 The antelope Cephalophus calypygus. 
2 The antelope Cephalophus sylviculiryx. 
’ The Bulu say, ‘‘Hunger came”’ for ‘‘ There was a famine.” 
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wrestle.”’ To this all the other beasts replied, ‘“‘“You!—can you 
wrestle with Elephant? Does he not surpass us all in size?’’ Bat 
thus, “Tl try it!’ They thus, “Well, then, go and try it.”” At this 
time, Elephant came out into the street, where Bat challenged him. 
Elephant thus, ‘‘You are surpassingly small for me to wrestle with 
you.” Bat thus, ‘No, come on, I'll wrestle with you!”” Then they 
grappled. But Bat soon flew into Elephant’s ear, where he violently 
beat and flapped his wings. Elephant heard a great rattling and com- 
motion in hisear. He also heard! much pain there. Then great fear 
came into his heart. He was about to run away, when he suddenly 
and unexpectedly fell down. Upon this, all the other animals said, 
‘You have fallen, you lose!’’ So it was that Bat surpassed all the 
other beasts in strength, because he alone could throw Elephant. 


32. WHY THE VINES ARE HOLDING AND CHOKING THE FOREST-TREES. 


The Trees and the Vines were together in the palaver-house. As 
they talked, the Trees said, ‘‘Let’s borrow nets and go on a hunt to 
kill game!’ The Vines agreed. So they got the nets and went out 
into the forest to hunt. They set up the nets, then drove in the game, 
killing a hundred animals. The Trees then went apart, and after 
consultation returned, and said, ‘‘We are more numerous than you, 
therefore we should get more game.’’ The Vines thus, ‘‘ No, we are the 
more numerous.” Then the division of the animals began. But the 
Trees took seventy of them. The Vines thus, ‘‘No, not so; we are to 
get fifty, and you fifty.” 

The Trees still objecting and making trouble, the Vines went to the 
Trees of the tribe called ‘‘Mbenga,”’ this tribe having refused to join 
in the hunt. They found the Mbenga at home, and asked them thus, 
“‘TIs it just that, if you had gone hunting with us and we had killed a 
hundred animals together, you had taken seventy and left us with 
thirty, our party being as numerous as yours?”’ 

So Father Mbenga-Tree, after he had counted both sides in the dis- 
pute, cut the palaver thus:” each side was to receive fifty animals, — 
the Trees fifty, and the Vines fifty. Then, the Vines being angry, each 
seized a Tree about the trunk, where they are still holding them, even 
to this day; yes, all except the Trees of the tribe of the Mbenga, be- 
cause they were just in cutting the palaver. They alone are left, of 
all the Forest-Trees, without Vines holding them fast. 


33. MAN KILLS HIS OWN CHILD. 


It happened thus. Man and Woman had a son. Now, whenever 
Wife wished to go anywhere, or to go to work in the forest-garden, 


1 See footnote I, p. 267. 2 Pronounced judgment thus. 
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she always begged Husband to take care of Son; but he constantly 
refused todoso. Thus it was all the days. So Wife had to take Son 
with her wherever she went. One day when she took him to the 
garden, a big bird flew to her as she was working. Big-Bird said, 
‘Here, give me Son! I'll take care of him while you work.’ Wife 
thus, “‘And do birds take care of the children of men?’ Big-Bird 
thus, “Just let me have the child, and see!’’ Wife thus, ‘‘What else 
can Ido? Ke! Have not I daily begged his father to care for Son, 
and he has tormented me by refusing?”’ So she gave Son to Big-Bird, 
who took him. 

Then Big-Bird sang this song to Son, thus, “‘ Ef6f616 child! é-ye-ya! 
é-ye-ya! é-ya! The thing that killed Son did not come from down 
the path, but from the village.” Thus sang Big-Bird his song until 
Son fell asleep. When Wife had finished her garden-work, she again 
took the child and returned home. In the morning she again went to 
her garden, taking Son with her, as before. Big-Bird was awaiting 
her arrival, and again took care of Son while Woman worked. He also 
sang again the song of the previous day until he had lulled Son to 
sleep. Thus was it for several days. 

One day, Husband thus to himself, ‘Who is it that takes care of Son 
while Wife works her work in the garden?’’ Having finished speaking 
thus, he took a large spear, then followed Wife to her work. Here 
he found Wife busy, while Big-Bird had Son. Husband thus to 
himself, ‘‘So there is great friendship between Big-Bird and Wife!”’ 
Then he raised his spear and hurled it at Big-Bird. Instead of Big- 
Bird, he hit Son in the breast. So hard did he hit him that he died. 
Then said Big-Bird thus, “ Did I not sing that the thing which would 
kill Son would not come from down the path, but from the village?’’! 


34. WHY SMALL BIRD DIED. 


It happened that Bird bore a child. One day she left Child in the 
nest and went out ona walk. She had not gone far, when Child began 
to scream very loudly. Mother Bird, believing that something was 
trying to take Child, hastened home. She thus, ‘What’s the matter?”’ 
Child thus, ‘Oh, I was just having some fun!’’ Several times he did 
this. Now, one day Mother Bird went to the garden to work. She 
had not gone far, when Python happened along. Seeing the nest, he 
climbed the tree to see if there were anything in it. Child Bird 
began to yell, as he had done before. But Mother Bird, believing 
that Child was having fun, as before, paid no attention to his screams. 
Then Python seized and ate child. 

Thus it happens when one torments his parents. 


1 Would not be a forest beast, but a village dweller. 
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35. HOW PORCUPINE GOT EVEN WITH TURTLE. 


Turtle and Porcupine made a great friendship. One day Turtle 
sent to Porcupine for a thorn with which to take out a jigger? from his 
foot. So Porcupine sent hima thorn. But Turtle refused to take it. 
So Porcupine sent him many kinds of thorns. Turtle refused them all. 
At last he tore out a quill from his own back and sent it. Turtle thus, 
‘Yes, that’s what I wished. Now I am satisfied.’”’ Not long after, 
Porcupine sent to Turtle for a bowl in which to mix redwood-powder. 
So Turtle sent him a wooden bowl, which he refused to take. Then 
Turtle sent him many other bowls, all of which were refused by 
Porcupine. Then Turtle sent, asking, ‘‘What sort of a bowl is it that 
he wants?”’ They thus, ‘You yourself have brought this trouble to 
your home. ‘Take the bowl? from off your back and send it to him.” 
So they took the shell off Turtle’s back and sent it to Porcupine, who 
was satisfied with this bowl. But Turtle died. 


1 Spanish flea. 2 Shell. 


NAPERVILLE, ILL. 
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BULU TALES. 


BY GEORGE SCHWAB. 


I. WHAT HAPPENS TO WIVES WHEN THEY THINK MORE HIGHLY OF 
ANYTHING ELSE THAN OF THEIR HUSBANDS. 


It happened thus. Great hunger came upon the forest. Then 
Male-Gorilla took his wives, and they all went walking. As they 
walked, they found an éngong'-tree laden with ripe fruit. Then 
Male-Gorilla said to himself, “I am going to act wisely. I will 
test my wives.”’ So he climbed an 6tunga-tree which grew beside 
the éngong-tree, and bent it down to the ground. His wives climbed 
it and from it to the éngong-tree, where they began eating with the 
greediness of hunger. Then said Male-Gorilla thus to his wives: 
‘‘ As you are eating up there, is it me or is it the fruit you like most?’’? 
They answered him thus: “We like only you,” and they came down 
laden with fruit. So he, too, ate until he was tired eating. Then 
they all returned to their village, passing the village of Chimpanzee, 
where there was also great hunger. 

Now, when Husband-Chimpanzee saw the stains of the éngong- 
fruit on the hands and faces of Male-Gorilla and his wives, he asked of 
them the location of the tree éngong in the forest. Male-Gorilla 
instructed him. 

Then Husband-Chimpanzee called all his wives, and they walked 
to the place of the tree émgong in the forest. They became tired 
searching for the place where Male-Gorilla and his wives had climbed 
up, until suddenly Husband-Chimpanzee spoke thus: “‘Ke/ it was 
by the path of the 6tunga.”” So he climbed up and bent it to the 
ground, and then his wives climbed on to it and over on to the tree 
éngong. At once they began to eat greedily. “I will test them,” 
said Husband-Chimpanzee to himself. So he asked, “‘ You, up there! 
is it myself or is it the émgong-fruit which you like most?”’ They 
thus to him: ‘‘We like a bunch of éngong-fruit.”’ Again Husband- 
Chimpanzee asked, “Myself or éngong-fruit, which is it you surpass 
liking?”’ They thus: ‘A bunch of the fruit éxgong.’’ So Husband- 
Chimpanzee let go of the dtwnga-tree, and began to eat the fruit that 
his wives dropped. 

It happened that a man walking in the forest came to the éngong- 


1 Engong-tree (Trichoscypha sp.), whose large plum-like fruit makes a blood-red stain, 
is much sought after by both natives and animals. 
2 Literally, ‘‘surpass liking.”’ 
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tree. Husband-Chimpanzee saw him, ran away and hid himself. 
When Man looked up into the tree and saw the chimpanzees eating, 
he quickly returned to his village, called the people, who went out to 
the tree éngong, where they saw the chimpanzees. ‘Woe is us!”’ 
said Wives-of-Chimpanzee. ‘‘Let us quickly descend by way of the 
étunga!’’ But they could not reach it, so all were killed, dying with 
a great dying. Thus did Wives-of-Chimpanzee suffer because of 
their greed. 


2. TURTLE DECEIVES ZOf,! GIVING LEOPARD THE BLAME FOR STEALING 
ZOE’S DAUGHTER. 


It happened thus. Zoé made preparations for a great dance, in- 
viting all his forest friends to come on the night that the moon would 
begin to (wane).2 When Turtle heard of it, he said, ‘‘Woe is me! 
Leopard will be there! He and I are very great enemies.” 

So Turtle went to Porcupine’s village to ask what he should do. 
Porcupine answered him thus: ‘‘'Go to Okpweng ? and ask him for his. 
horns. Wear them; and when you meet Leopard, tell him it was not 
Turtle, but Viper, who killed Leopard’s mother,’’ said Porcupine. 

So Turtle left Porcupine and went to Okpweng, begging him for 
his horns for a night. Okpweng answered, ‘‘Take them.” Then 
Turtle went to the dancing-place. 

Now, Turtle and Leopard met at the joining of the path, near 
Zoé’s village, which they entered together. As soon as Zoé’s daughters 
saw them coming, both fell in love. Turtle spoke thus in his heart: 
‘There will be a blood-feud here to-night.” As night fell, Leopard 
felt 4 great hunger in his stomach: so he took up a fruit of the adjap- 
tree ° and ate it, leaving only a small piece. 

Turtle saw Leopard eating. Now, Turtle wanted to marry Zoé’s 
younger daughter. So he went to her hut, where she was ornamenting 
herself § for the dance, and said thus: ‘‘ Ah, Daughter-of-Zoé! you will 


1 Zoé, the African civet-cat, Viverra civetia. 

2 Literally, “‘split.”’ 

3 Okpweng, the small mouse-colored antelope, Cephalophus melanorheus. 

4 Literally, Bulu and other South Kamerun Fan peoples say ‘‘hear”’ for ‘“‘feel,’’ 
whether hunger, pain, cold, thirst, etc. 

5 Adjap or ajap tree (Mimusaps jave, Lang. Eng.). The fruit, when its skin is pierced, 
exudes a white, sticky, stringy latex, which soon coagulates, and adheres to the fingers, 
mouth, or anything with which it comes in contact, much as does coagulating rubber 
latex. 

6 The ornamenting of the Fan women of the Southern Kamerun, outside of brass and 
beads, consists mainly of redwood-powder and oil. The body may be entirely smeared 
with redwood-powder, and then spots of oil in ornamental rows be made with the tip of 
the finger, or thick oil may be poured on the coiffured head, and allowed to run down the 
face, neck, and body. 
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get a real woman’s present if you will go out behind the adjap-tree 
and await me, as soon as you hear the dance-drum begin to talk.’’! 

As the moon began to rise, Zoé called all his guests to come to 
the place near the palaver-house. ‘‘Who will begin the dance, and 
who will pound the drum for him?” asked Zoé. “I will; and Leopard, 
who surpasses every one in the beating of the dance-drum, he will 
pound for me.” Zoé thus: “‘ Yes, Okpweng, even so shall it be.” 

So Leopard went to the dance-drum and began, while Turtle 
danced. And even as he danced, Turtle began to sing, “He! He! 
Where is beautiful Youngest-Daughter-of-Zoé? Has not he on whose 
mouth the adjap-fruit has stuck, has not even he hidden her to elope 
with him? He! He! Why is she not at the dance?”’ 

The guests all looked at one another, but no adjap-fruit did they 
see sticking to the mouth of any one. No, not so much as would 
fill the eye of a needle. ‘‘He! He! under the adjap-tree she awaits 
him. The fruit on his hands stuck to hers! He! He!” continued 
Turtle as he danced. 

Then rose Zoé and went to the adjap-tree, where he found his 
youngest daughter with adjap-fruit on her hands, which Turtle had 
put there as a sign that he might know her in the dark. Zoé carried 
her back. As Turtle saw them coming, he sang, ‘‘He! He! Why 
does the drum’s head stick to the hands of the drummer? He! He!” 

“Tt is even as Okpweng sings,” said Zoé, who went over to Leopard 
and looked at his face. ‘I invited Leopard, and he is spoiling my 
village by way of thanks for my friendship!’’ So Zoé took his spear 
and wounded Leopard, so that he died. Then said Zoé to all the 
guests, ‘‘And where can I find a son-in-law who can surpass Okpweng 
in cunning?”’ So Turtle took her to his village. 


3. HOW TURTLE INHERITED LEOPARD’S GOODS.” 


It happened thus. Leopard and Turtle arose, and said they would 
go to the forest to camp and hunt and set traps. So they left their 
villages and went. They walked through the forest until they found a 
place to build a shelter. 

When they had built it, they said, ‘‘Now we'll go out and set 
traps.’’ So each went his own way into the forest, where he set his 
traps. When Leopard had finished setting his traps, Turtle set a 
noose-trap near alog. Then they both returned to the camp. Night 
fell. At dawn they went out to look at their traps to see if anything 
had been caught. Leopard had caught many animals in his traps. 

1 All musical instruments, drums included, are said to ‘‘talk.’”” They have ‘“good”’ 
and ‘‘bad’”’ voices, according to whether they are pleasing in tone to the Fan ear or not 
pleasing. 

2 Variant of JAFL 27: 284. 
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These he took along. He came upon Turtle, whom he found near a 
tree from which a noose-trap was suspended. 

Then Leopard said to him, ‘‘Ah, my Brother Turtle! and do people 
set traps to catch animals as you have set this one?” 

Turtle asked of him, “Ah, Leopard! how is it that traps are set? 
Show me how it is done.”’ 

So Leopard cut the end off a sapling, dug the shallow pit for the 
noose-trap, and then set the trap for Turtle. Now Turtle said, ‘Ah, 
Leopard! show me also how it is an animal can get caught in that 
thing you have made.” Leopard answered him, ‘‘Is it that you wish 
to snare me?’’ Turtle thus to him: “I'll come quickly and release 
you.” 

So Leopard put his head through the noose of the trap, which caused 
the sapling to spring up, suspending Leopard in the air. Leopard 
struggled with a great struggling to free himself. Turtle took up his 
spear, wounded Leopard, who quickly died. Then Turtle cut him 
into pieces, took all the animals he had caught, put them into a basket, 
and went to his village. 

Soon the wives of Leopard came to him, asking what had become of 
their husband. Turtle thus: ‘If he comes not to-day, he’ll never 
come. This he said to me when we parted in the forest. He was tired 
living with homely wives like you, he said. But in my eyes you are all 
surpassingly beautiful.” 

Then the wives of Leopard went back to their village, waiting even 
until nightfall for the return of their husband Leopard. At last 
the head wife said, ‘‘And why is it that we wait here for him in whose 
eyes we are ugly?”’ So they took their baskets and all the things of 
Leopard’s village, and went to live with Turtle. And thus it was that 
Turtle became rich at Leopard’s cost. 


4. HOW KNOWLEDGE SPOILS FRIENDSHIP. 


It happened thus. The two young animals named Young-Leopard 
and Young-Otter lived in friendship all the time, never thinking of 
their fathers. When they were together, they did not know that one 
could kill the other. 

Suddenly they separated one day, the one going to his village to 
see his father, the other doing likewise. As they were in the palaver- 
house, Father Leopard said to Young-Leopard, ‘‘ Never again play 
with Young-Otter, seize him and bring him here. Father Otter, in his 
palaver-house, said to Young-Otter, ‘‘When you play again with 
Young-Leopard, be sure that it is on the river-bank, near the water.”’ 

Day dawned, and the two playmates met again. Young-Leopard 
addressed Young-Otter thus: “Come, let us play!’’ Then Young- 
Otter answered, ‘‘The thing your father told you, that same thing did 
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my father tell me.’’ Now Young-Leopard tried to seize Young- 
Otter, but he jumped into the river and disappeared. 

Thus it happens when two friends hear the things they should 
not know. 


5. HYRAX’S ADVICE FALLS ON DEAF EARS.! 


It happened thus. Men planted a field of ngung.2 When Hyrax 
saw it, he called all the forest animals to his village. To them he 
said, “‘To-day I saw a large field. It was filled with the bad plant 
called ngung. Therefore I tell you thus: let us go and destroy the 
whole field.” 

To this they answered, ‘‘We came because you called us to talk a 
palaver; but this plant you call mgung, what can it do to us?” 

Hyrax spoke thus: “Even though you scold me, I know that we 
shall perish; for I know that bad plant, and what it will do to us in 
the days to come.” 

Then all the animals separated, and returned to their villages; 
but the plant ngung quickly grew to maturity.2 Men now came, cut 
and peeled it, and spread the bark out in the village streets that day. 
Then, after they had dried it, men made it into fibres, which they 
twisted on their thighs into strong cords. When enough cords had been 
made, they wove hunting-nets of them. Then said the men, ‘‘Come 
on! it’s time to go to the forest with our nets to hunt.”’ So they went. 
The nets were set up. Men and their dogs made a great noise, driving 
the animals before them into the nets, where other men speared them, 
so that they died. ‘Then men returned to their villages laden with the 
bodies of animals. 

Again Hyrax called a meeting of the surviving forest-dwellers. 
They came. ‘‘Death has come to us. Did I not say it would? Did 
I not tell you to come and help eat up the plant called ngung? And you 
all refused to listen.” So said Hyrax, and broke up the meeting. 


6. DO THE THINGS YOU CAN DoO.! 


It happened thus. Leopard and Hawk became friends. One day 
Leopard went to Hawk’s village to pay him a visit. Hawk said to 
himself, ‘‘What thing is it that I'll cook for Leopard? I have nothing 
on hand.” Then he flew up into a tree. A fowl came into the village 
street, Kpwing! Hawk swooped down and caught it. He took it 
and gave it to Wife-Hawk to cook for Leopard. 

1 Variant of JAFL 27 : 272; see also pp. 410-411, 418, of this number. 

2 Ngung, a plant of the family Rubiaceae, Gaertnera paniculata, Beuth. 

3 A nga bo benya boto; literally rendered, ‘‘they became real men,”’ or matured. 


4 Compare p. 408 (No. 4) of this number. The present tale bears a striking resem- 
blance to the North American stories of the bungling host. 
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After five nights had passed, Hawk went to Leopard’s village to 
pay him a visit. ‘Woe is me! I have nothing to set before Hawk,”’ 
said Leopard to himself. Now he remembered how Hawk had caught 
the fowl for him, so he climbed into a tree and waited. Soon a fowl 
came into his village street. Kpwing! Leopard jumped down to 
seize it. His bones were broken ne pfi! Then his wives came and 
made a great mourning over him. Thus it happens when one tries 
to do the things of another which are strange to him. 


7. DOG TRIES TO DO SAME AS ELEPHANT, AND GETS BURNED.! 


Dog went on a walk, and came to Elephant’s town. Elephant went 
to his garden to cut a bunch of plantains to set before his guest. Then 
he kindled a fire in the street, set his pot on it, and waited for the 
plantains to cook. When they were nearly done, Elephant put his 
foot into the fire, took it out, and put it into the pot of plantains. Thus 
he filled his pot with fat.2, Again he did this, and called for another 
pot, which he filled with the fat from his foot. Then he set his food 
before his guest, who ate until his abdomen was distended tight as a 
drum-head. 

After a time Dog arose, saying to his host, as he was about to de- 
part, ‘“‘In three days you'll come to see me.’’ So Elephant started 
for Dog’s village on the third day, as requested. Dog went to the 
garden and cut plantains, which he had cooked for his guest. They 
also brought him another pot. Then he put his foot into the fire and 
burned it with a great burning, so that it fell off. Great were the 
cries he uttered as he drew his leg from the fire. 

Then said Elephant, “You really are a foolish and deceitful fellow 
to invite me to a feast, and then try to provide for it in this way.”’ 


8. WHY THE SHEEP ARE ALWAYS FOUND GUILTY.’ 


Turtle went out walking in the forest, looking for game. He 
found a kola-nut under a tree, and, looking up, saw that the kola-nuts 
were ripe enough to pick. As he was standing under the tree, with 
the shells of the kola-nut pod lying near him, Leopard happened along. 
Turtle spoke to him thus: ‘“‘Ah, Leopard! some one has been eating 
my kola-nuts.”’ 

So Leopard went home, beat the village-drum, calling all the forest- 
dwellers to come to talk a palaver. As the animals were gathering for 
the palaver, Turtle said to Leopard, ‘‘ You will know the guilty ones 
when you see them trembling.”’ 

1 See note 4, p. 432. 

2 Natives believe, that, were an elephant to put his foot on or into fire, the fatty tissue 
in the foot would exude oily fat. So fond of and hungry for fat meats are they, that it is 


next to impossible to obtain any fat animal for a zodlogical specimen from them. 
3 West African sheep, when standing still, are all of a tremble. 
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Now the palaver began. As Leopard looked at the assembled 
forest-dwellers, he noticed that all the sheep were trembling. ‘“‘Eke!”’ 
said he, ‘‘and why should we continue this palaver? There are the 
guilty ones. See them tremble!” 

So he called his children, who seized and killed the sheep. 


Q. WHY PANGOLIN DWELLS ALONE IN THE FOREST.! 


Pangolin took a wife to himself. When she bore her child, she 
took an oath to eat no more real food.2,_ Nothing but meat would she 
eat. 

So Pangolin went out. He came to a bare rocky hill, on top of 
which stood a dead tree. He beat his drum, calling all the animals to 
come and be cut to relieve their pains. 

Mian? was the first to arrive. He spoke thus: “I have come to 
be cut.” Pangolin thus: ‘‘First climb the dead tree.”’ Mian climbed 
it. ‘‘Now slide down upon the rock, so that the healing cuts I am 
going to make will properly work a cure.’”’ Mian slid down, fell upon 
the rock, and died. 

Then Buffalo came, and said, ‘‘I have come to be cut for the curing 
of my pains.’”’ Pangolin thus: “Climb the dead tree.’’ He climbed. 
‘‘Slide down the tree, so that the healing cuts will properly work a 
cure,” said Pangolin. Buffalo slid down, fell upon the rock, and killed 
himself. 

Now Turtle said to himself, ‘‘What is going on there? All the 
animals have gone at the call of Pangolin’s drum, but none do I see 
returning.”’ He went out, picked up a large fruit and put it into 
his bag. Then he went to see Pangolin. ‘I’ve come to be slashed 
for healing,’’ he said, his eyes searching the rocks where he saw the 
hair of animals scattered everywhere. ‘‘Climb the tree,” said Pan- 
golin. Turtle climbed up. “Jump!” Turtle threw the fruit from 
his bag. It made a great noise, nekpwtk’/ as it hit the rock. Pan- 
golin came from his shelter to pick up Turtle, as he had picked up the 
other animals. He searched and searched, but did not find him. 

Turtle called down from the tree thus: ‘‘ Eké/ so that’s the way you 
kill the animals!’’ Pangolin began to climb the tree to seize Turtle, 
who slid down and reached the forest. When he reached his village, he 
called a great meeting of the forest-dwellers, telling them to keep 
away from Pangolin, as he was trying to get meat for his wife. From 
that day to this they have avoided Pangolin, leaving him to dwell 
alone. 

1 See JAFL 27 : 266; also p. 417 (No. 17) of this number. 

2 Real food, substantial food, in contrast to food which helps the heart, which we 
would call ‘* dessert.” 


3 Mian, the antelope Cephalophus leucocastec. The Bulu is je bo (‘‘what makes”’ or 
‘‘what does’’). 
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10. YOUNG OKPWENG ! LEARNS OBEDIENCE AT THE COST OF HIS LIFE. 


Mother Okpweng told her youngest child thus: ‘‘My child, walk not 
thus! the earth will open under you.’ Child Okpweng answered, 
“How can the ground open? Whoever heard of the ground’s opening 
underneath one?’”’ — “It will,’’ said Mother Okpweng, and she went 
out to get food for her family. 

When she returned, she found that Child Okpweng had gone out, 
but he soon returned. She said, “Eké! My child, do not go walking 
thus! Do not close your ears to me!’’ But Child Okpweng refused 
to listen, and disobeyed every day. 

One day, when Mother Okpweng had gone as usual to hunt food for 
her children, Child Okpweng went walking, and fell into a pit, in the 
bottom of which spears had been set up. So he died from the wounds. 
“Woe is me!’’ said Mother Okpweng, “‘my child has died because he 
refused to listen to my voice.’’ ? 


II. HOW PIGEON LEARNED THAT NO MAN STANDS ALONE. 


Pigeon and Branch-of-Tree had been friends for many years. Truly, 
their friendship was great. Then one day Pigeon insulted Branch-of- 
Tree’s wife. ‘Let us adjust this thing that has come between us, lest 
our friendship be broken,” said he to Pigeon. ‘‘No, the matter will 
rest as it stands,’’ answered Pigeon, and then he flew away. Up high 
into the air he flew, looking down scornfully at Branch-of-Tree. 
“Who are you? Why don’t you follow me? See how you must re- 
main just where you are! And do I need your friendship?”’ These 
and many other taunting and insulting remarks he made as he flew by 
Branch-of-Tree from time to time that day. 

The latter had for answer only the words, ‘‘Come, let us renew our 
friendship!” 

As the afternoon went on, Pigeon’s flights by Branch-of-Tree be- 
came less frequent. After a time he ceased looking at his former 
friend as he passed him. Not even a single word did he speak. But 
every time he came within sight, Branch-of-Tree repeated, ‘‘Let us 
settle this matter!’’ Slower and slower became Pigeon’s flight. His 
‘wings refused to bear him along. ‘‘When I get to Branch-of-Tree this 
time, I'll stop and rest, and talk over this matter,’ he finally said, 
as he started towards the place where his friend was. But before 
he reached there, his wings refused to longer carry him, and down 
Pigeon flew, ne bim dying as he struck the earth. 

Thus it happens when a person despises and forsakes his friends. 


1 Okpweng, the small mouse-colored antelope, Cephalophus melanorheus. 
2 To listen to one’s voice, native way of saying ‘‘to take one’s advice.”’ 
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I2. HOW TURTLE GOT ALL LEOPARD’S FOOD. 


Turtle and Leopard went to the forest and dug pits to kill animals. 
After a time, Turtle left Leopard, went to another part of the forest, 
and began digging pits alone. He not even told Leopard that he was 
going, but just left him. As he went home, he looked into Leopard’s 
pits, where he found Hyrax in one of them. So he called Leopard, say- 
ing, ‘‘Come, let us look into our pits!’ So they went. They found 
Hyrax in one of Leopard’s pits. ‘‘Wait, I want to tell you about it.” 
Turtle answered him, ‘‘And do animals talk palavers and tell us about 
themselves?’”’ Then he wounded Hyrax with his spear, so that Hyrax 
died. Then they cut him up to carry him home. 

Now Turtle said to Leopard, “‘Let us first roast the liver and eat 
it, before we go home!’’ Leopard agreed. So Turtle left the gall- 
bladder in with the liver, and also took many other bad-tasting and 
bitter herbs, putting them with the liver,! because he wished to eat it 
all himself. When it had finished cooking, Turtle took it over to 
Leopard, who tasted it. “‘That thing you have cooked surpasses 
anything in the forest for bitterness,’ he said. Turtle replied, ‘‘ Your 
saying is true; give it to me, and I[’ll throw it all away.’’ So Leopard 
gave him the bundle, because he did not know Turtle was deceiving 
him. Thus he spoiled the whole animal, Leopard not being able to 
eat a morsel. 


I3. HOW MEN FIRST LEARNED TO QUARREL. 


It happened thus, that man dug pits to kill animals. Then he sent 
Son out into the forest to see if anything had fallen into the pits. 
Son found an animal which was called Bijo (Blame). So Son returned 
home and called the men of the village. They found the animal in the 
pit. ‘‘Those who have spears, come and kill me!”’ said Bijo. They 
came and threw their spears at him. ‘‘Do you see any wounds in 
me?’’ asked Bijo. “No.” 

‘‘Now those who have bow-guns come and kill me!”’ said Bijo. So 
they came and shot arrows into him. ‘‘Do you see any wounds?” 
asked Bijo. ‘‘Now let those who have clubs come and kill me!”’ he 
said. So they who had clubs came and beat him. “Do you see any 
wounds?” he asked. ‘‘Now which party is to blame that you will 
eat no meat to-day?’’ Having spoken thus, he leaped out of the pit 
and disappeared in the forest. 

The men now began to accuse and blame one another for having let 
the animal called Bijo get away; and soon there was a great quarrel, 
many men being wounded and even killed. Thus it happened that 


1 Tortoises and turtles are believed to have a decided preference for bitter and bad-. 
tasting things. 
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from that day we find Bijo among the people, always leading them into 
strife. 


I4. NEVER TELL THE THINGS OF TABOO YOU HAPPEN TO SEE. 


Son-of-Man went to the forest, where he found a honey-tree. He 
cut the vines about the tree, and prepared it otherwise for climbing 
to the beehive. Thus he said to himself: ‘‘To-morrow I'll come and 
get the honey.’’ Away he went. 

Then came K6n,! who also saw the tree. ‘‘I’ll come to-morrow and 
get the honey,” he said. 

When he arrived the next morning, he divided himself into three 
parts. The part with his head climbed the tree. The part consisting 
of buttocks and legs he left at the foot of the tree. The trunk was 
put aside. 

While this was going on, Son-of-Man came along, saw the thing 
that Kén did, and watched the head-part climb the tree. He hid 
himself to see what would happen. 

When Ké6n finished taking out the honey from the tree, he descended. 
Suddenly he saw Son-of-Man where he was standing. ‘‘Where have 
you come from?” he asked. ‘Was it when I climbed up, or when I 
came down, when was it you came?”’ Son-of-Man thus: ‘While you 
were yet standing at the foot of the tree, then it was I came.” So 
K6n took the honey, dividing evenly with Son-of-Man. As he was 
doing this, for the second time he asked Son-of-Man when it was he 
came. Again K6én was told, “While you were yet standing at the 
foot of the tree.”” Then Son-of-Man turned to leave for his village. 
But ere he left, K6n asked him the same question again, twice. “You 
will not tell this thing to any other person,” said K6n as Son-of-Man 
left him. 

When Son-of-Man reached his village, he called his wife, asking 
her to bring him his food. When she had given it to him, he gave 
her a portion of the honey. ‘Where have you gotten this?”’ she asked. 
‘Go to your hut, I’ll remain here,’”’ he answered. But again she asked 
where he had gotten the honey. So he told her the wonderful thing he 
had seen K6n do. When he had ended telling her, Son-of-Man fell 
over dead. His wife cried the death-cry. Her mother heard it, and 
came rushing out to see what had happened. Wife of Son-of-Man told 
her all the things her husband had told her, and of his death. Then 
she too fell down dead. 

From that day even to this, when Kén gives a taboo, the sons of 
men refuse to break it. 

1 When a man dies, he becomes a k6én. They are believed to be small, black people- 
spirits. 

VOL. 32.—NO. 125.—29. 
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BULU TALES. 
BY GEORGE SCHWAB:! 
I. MVIN LISTENS TO THE VOICE OF FOOLISHNESS. 


A nga bo na, mot ve k6lé, ve? ke wulu afan afan. ane a nga yene 
tit 6 tele a wua je nga. ane tit é nga wu. tite te é mbe jée’ na, 
mvin.2 eyofie te mét a nga j6 na, me tame‘ ba tite jam. eyofia 
nga mane tune tit ék6p, ane tite jé 6 nga k6l6 sia ke mbiafan. ane 
mét a nga loone tite na, a mvin, te ke, éyofi w’ aye ke afane den, ke 5 
betit b’ aye j6 wona, 6 ne te ékép amu jé?_ ke, w’ aye dafie w6’d 
éson. ma fe éyofi m’ aye kui ja ke bit b’ aye j6 me na, jé 6 bili ék6p? 
éyofi m’ aye kate be na, ék6p mvin, ke me ke,’ m’ aye w6’6 ésone ya 
kate bét foé. aj6 diene te yian. ane mvin é nga bulan a zu bémbé 
si. ane mét anga mane batit a ke je ja. ane médte te a nga ke 
kui ja dé a loone binga bé a kape be tit ése, ve émien a nji di je amu 
a nga yene je ang6ndé. nalé méta ne ngule ya jafi éyofi a bo a mate 
besifie bé ve beta bulan vém be né. 


([Translation.] 


(1) It did happen thus, Man left, [and]? went [to] walk [in the] 
forest (forest). Then he did see | [an] animal (it) standing and fired 
(it) [his] gun. And then [the] animal (it did) died. Animal (that it 
was) had the name (thus) | Mvin. Then Man (he) did say thus, I 
firstcut up [my] animal (mine). When |he had finished skinning 

1 See this Journal, 25: 106-124; 27: 266-288; 32: 428-437. 

2 Ve is an untranslatable particle when used as in narratives of this kind. 

3 Mvin is the antelope Cephalophus calypygus. 

4 Tame is an auxiliary verb meaning ‘‘do first.” As used here, it expresses adverbial 
modification. 

’ Ke, as used here, has about the significance of our exclamation ‘‘hm|!”’ 

6 Ke me ke is equivalent to ‘‘hm! I too,” or ‘‘hm! I also.” 

7 Words in parentheses are literal translations of words not required in reading the 
English translation. Words in brackets are added in order to make the sentence 
clearer. 
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[the] animal, then [the] animal (his it) did get up [from the] 
ground and went running [into the] forest. And so || (5) Man (he) 
did call [the] animal thus, O Mvin, not go, when you will go [into the] 
forest to-day | [the] animals (they) will say [to] you thus, You have 
no hide why (for)? You will (surpass to hear | shame) [be ashamed]. 
I too when I shall reach [my] village [the] people (they) will say [to] 
me thus, Why (you have) [have you this] hide? | I shall tell them thus, 
[It is the] hide [of] Mvin, I too, I shall (hear shame) [be ashamed] to | 
tell [the] people [the] news. (Matter this it) [This you must] not do. 
And so Mvin (it) did return and come [to] lie |] (10) [on the] ground. 
And so Man (he) did finish cutting up [the] animal and (went) [took] 
it [to the] village. Then Man (that he) did go | [and] reach[ed] [his] 
village (his) and call[ed] [his] wives (his) and divided [among] them 
{all the] meat (all), but himself he not ate [of] it because | he did (see) 
{look upon] it [as something] horrible. Thus one (he has power) 
[may] (to) perish when he (does he) runs away | [from] (haters) [his 
enemies] (his), but again returns [to the] place [where] they are. 


2. GORILLA AND CHIMPANZEE ESCAPE FROM LEOPARD. 


A nga bona. ze ve ke a jefie! betit. ane a nga viane? yen ékaii. 
ane a nga jO na, m’ aye zu kpwé ékajie jame ji akiti. ane nji ke é 
nga keawulu. anenye ke anga yene fe ve ékafie te. ane anga j6 
na,m’ aye zu kpwé ékajie jame ji akiti. ane wo’o ke a nga ke afan 
ve yene fe ékafie te. ane bese be nga ke téban. ane ze a nga tate 
sili wo’o ba njina, mi ate‘ zu bo jé va? ba fe be nga sili nye na, wo 
ate zu bo jé va? ane ze a nga jé na, m’ ate zu kpwé ékafie ji. wo’o 
na, ma fe m’ ate zu kpwé ékafie ji. ane nji ke a nga j6na, ma fem’ ate 
zu kpwé ékafie ji. ane bese be nga j6 na, a nto ve bia bese bi jibi® 
kpwé. eyofie te be nga j6 na, za a yeme bete yOp? nji na, ma 
m’ayeme bete y6p. ane nji a nga bete yépa tyi'i ékafia meséf. a 
maneya bo nalé ve silina, za a zu ka ékafi? wo’ona,ma. ane be 
nga sili na, za a yem fial® ékafi? ze na, ma m’ayem. ane wo’o a 


1 Jet means literally ‘‘to search for,’’ but is often used in the sense of ‘‘to hunt.” 

2 Viane, vane, or via'a = an auxiliary verb, meaning ‘‘to do the unexpected instead 
of the expected,’’ and cannot readily be translated to make good reading in English. 

3 Ane is used to introduce sentences in narrative, much ag the unlettered in our own 
country use the word ‘‘and”’ to introduce sentences: Ane = ‘‘and so, then, as, like, since.”’ 

4 Ate is an auxiliary verb, and is the sign of the near past; anything which has transpired 
during the present day or the previous night; as, ‘‘mi ate so éyofie vé?"’ (‘‘when did you 
arrive [to-day or during the previous night]?"’) Nga is an auxiliary verb, used with remote 
past; i.e., any action which has taken place before or previous to last night. 

§ Jibi = ‘‘endure or bear,’’ but is frequently used as auxiliary verb in the sense of 
“to do unwillingly.”’ 

6 Oil-palm nuts grow in large bunches, between ‘‘thorny”’ protuberances or spines, 
which severely lacerate the hands of the inexperienced; so the bunches of nuts are generally 
hacked to pieces by the natives. During the hacking-process, most of the ripe nuts fall 
out of their sheaths. 
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nga tate ke f6 a j6 be na, me tame ke tyi’i é6kaé. eyofi a mbe féa 
nga jO émien na, aka’a nsé’an m’ate yene zea sdké’é ékafi! ngea 
sdé me nalé ye menyini? ane angatupa ke fé. eyon be yangeya 
wo’'o 6be nté ze na, bi jaéya yange wo’o. a!!nji, tame ke tyi’i bia 
akaé. ane nji a nga kefé. ane a nga wulua nga jé émien na, aka’a 
mbo’ane m’ate yene ze a bo! nge a bome nalé, ye me nyifie? ane 
nye fe a nga tup, ve li’i ze a tele. 


{[Translation.] 

(1) It did happen thus. Leopard did go and hunted animals. 
Then he did see [a] bunch | [of ripe oil-palm nuts]. And so he did say 
thus, I shall come [and] cut down [my] bunch (my this) to-morrow. 
Then Gorilla also (he) | did go and walked. And he also (he) did 
see also only [the] bunch (that). And so he did say | thus, I shall 
come [and] cut down [my] bunch (my this) to-morrow. Also Chim- 
panzee (also he) did go [into the] forest || (5) [and] saw also [the] 
bunch (that). And so [they] all (they) did go [and] met. So Leopard 
(he) did first | ask Chimpanzee and Gorilla thus, You did come [to] 
do what here? They too (they) did ask him thus, You | did come 
[to] do what here? So Leopard (he) did say thus, I did come [to] 
cut down [this] bunch (this). Chimpanzee | [said] thus, I too (I) did 
come [to] cut down [this] bunch (this). And so Gorilla too (he) did 
say thus, I too (I) did | come [to] cut down [this] bunch (this). Then 
all (they) did say thus, (There is only [then let us] we) [Then let us] 
all (we suffer) || (10) cut [it] down. Then they did say thus, Who (he) 
knows [how to] climb up? Gorilla thus, I | (I) know [how to] climb up. 
And so Gorilla (he) did climb up and cut [the] bunch with [his] teeth. 
He | finished do[ing] thus [and] asked thus, Who (he) comes [to] tie 
[in a bundle] [the] palm-nuts? Chimpanzee thus [said], I. Then 
they | did ask thus, Who (he) knows [how to] pick out [the] palm-nuts? 
Leopard [said] thus, I (I) know [how]. And so Chimpanzee (he) | 
did first go [to the] forest and said [to] them thus, I go [to] cut leaves 
[in which to wrap the palm-nuts after they have been separated from 
the bunch]. When he was [in the] forest he || (15) did say [to] himself 
thus, What a clawing I did see Leopard [when] he clawed [the] bunch! 
If he| claws me like that [shall] I (live) [escape]? And so he did 
(pierce) [run away], and went [into the] forest. When they did wait | 
[for] Chimpanzee [a] little while Leopard [said] thus, We are tired 
wait[ing] for Chimpanzee. Oh! Gorilla, go cut [for] us| leaves. So 
Gorilla (he) did go [into the] forest. As he (did walk) [was walking] 
he did say [to] himself thus, What | a doing I did see [that] Leopard 
(he) did! If he [should] do me thus, I shall live? And so || (20) he 
too (he) did run away leaving Leopard (he) standing [there]. 


1 A can frequently be best translated by our ‘‘say;’’ as, ‘‘Say, Bill, where are you 
going?”’ 
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3. WHOSE HUSBAND WAS HE? 


A nga bona. médt ve lu’u binga betan. binga bete be mbe mdé 
na, ngon ésimesan. a dObi’i! zen a ésofi metok? a 6tékan a 6wé- 
melé. nde nnéd wop a nga jd be na, dubane me bibébolé.2 m’ye ke 
mvan.4 ane a ngadafi 6sdé:6 mbe anen. aneanga yen ando’o:e to 
nwuman abui. ane anga bete yOp a kpwé ando’o yép. ane anga 
bo ve ko a ku sive wu. ane anga bo ve mane nyufielan. eyofi be 
nga to nlam binga bé be nji yem jam nn6 wop a nga bo. ane 6si- 
mesan a nga simesan nn6 wop. ndea nga loen 6bi’i zen, nye a nga 
yene zen nném anga ke. ane benga ke zene wéé ve yen 6s6é nné wop 
a nga dafi. désofi metok? a nga dajfie be: be kui kindi’i yat. wofia 
be nga kui ando’o si a yen nném a nto ve afufus afufus. ane be nga 
loen 6tékan, nnye ve tékan nném. eydne te be nga loen édwémelé. 
nnye ve wOmelé nnédm. ane be nga ke ja a vak amu be nga yen 
mvaé. eyof nném a nga ye nyi nda wua bese ve sufi nye. dsimesan 
na, ane éfiwom amu me nga simesan nye. dObi’i zen na, a ne éfiwom 
amu menga bi zen. dsof metok na, a ne éfiwom amu me nga sof 
6sdé. dtdkan na, ave éfiwom amu me ngato’enye. Owdmelé na, 
a ne éfiwom amu me nga w6melé nye. nde be nga ke be betyi’i mejé. 
nye na, ke! mie bese, a ne nn6 wonan bese. 


{Translation.]} 


(1) It did happen thus. Man married (five) women. [Those] 
women (those, they) were (names) [named] | thus, Remembering and 
Finding-Path and Sounding-Fords and Picking-Things-Up and Bring- 
to-Life. | And so [their] husband (their he) did say [to] them thus, (Put 
to) soak [for] me cassava. I shall go| hunting. Then he did cross 
[the] river: it was large. And he did see [a] wild mango tree: it 
was || (5) bearing much [fruit]. And so he did climb up and threw 
down wild mangoes [from] above. And so he did | (do) slip (and) 
[he] fell down (and) died. And so he did (do) finish crumbling to 
pieces. As they | did remain [in] town [his] wives (his, they) [did] 
not know (thing) [what their] husband (their, he) did do. And so 
Remembering | (she) did remember [their] husband (their). So she 
did call Finding-Path she (she) did | (see) [find the] path [their] 


1 Bi = ‘‘to catch, to take," literally. 

2 Sof metok = to sound the depth of a stream at a ford or crossing-place. The one 
who does this advances with a stick or pole with which the depth of water is ascertained 
at each step before the step is taken. Afok (plural metok) is a pond or wide place in a 
stream. 

3 Bibébolé (singular éb6bol6é) = the long sticks of cooked cassava, the ‘‘staff of life’’ 
of West African coast, commonly called ‘‘kank'’ by Europeans. Before a journey is 
undertaken, enough of these ‘‘sticks'’ are cooked to last for the journey. 

4 Mvan = to go hunting or fishing out in the forest by camping there for some time. 
Rude shelters, called bibem, are built out in the forest when people go mvan. 
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husband (he) did go. And so they did go [that] path there, [to] see 
{the] river [their] husband (their) || (10) (he) did cross. Sounding- 
Fords (she) did cross them: they reached [the] bank (beyond) [on the 
other side]. Then | they did reach wild mango tree under and saw 
[that their] husband (he) was very small pieces. And so they did | 
call Pick-Things-Up. She picked up [the pieces of her] husband. 
Then they did call Bring-to-Life.| She brought back to life [her] 
husband. And so they did go [to the] village and rejoice[d] because 
they (did see | good) [felt glad]. When Husband (he) was about to 
enter [the] hut [of] one of (them) [his wives] all quarrelled over him. 
Remembering || (15) [said] thus, He is mine because I did remember 
(that of) him. Finding-Path [said] thus, He is mine | because I did 
find [the] path. Sounding-Fords [said] thus, He is mine because I 
did sound | [the] river. Picking-Things-Up [said] thus, He is mine 
because I did pick [him] up (him). Bring-to-Life [said] thus, | He is 
mine because I did bring [him] to life (him). And so they did go to 
(cutters) [the settlers of] disputes. | He [said] thus, Hm! you all, he 
is husband yours all. 


4. WHY ALL THE BIRDS HATE HAWK. 


A nga bo na, ze a nga kombé yen abafi amu a nga yi wéé nye 
ane a nga wulu afan ve te ke yen abafi. ane a nga yen zum a bet 
élé ydp a yene fe abo abafi w6é. ane a nga sili zum na, za a ne abo 
di? zumu/!na, abo abafie le. ze na, tame? zu me ne va. ane zu- 
mu anga sisesi. ane ze a nga nyofe jém be kalan aj6 a j6 zumu na, 
kalan na, éyofi w’aye yen abafi a bé si va te ve’ele kate nye na, zea 
zu valé, amu m’aye wéé nye. ane ze a nga kél6é. ane abafi a nga 
zuake dyo. ane zumu a nga yene ze a za’a Obe éyap a j6 nye na, 
wulu’u avé !* wulu’u avd! ane abafi a nga k6lé si‘ a ke mbil a kui 
dsdé. ze ve w6d’6 abé ane a nga yene abafi momo. més mfe éyofi 
abafi a nga bé déyo wéé, zumu a nga beta yene zeaza’ak. ane a nga 
jO abafie na, wulu’u avé! wulu’u avé! zea zu bi wo. eyofie ze a 
nga kui élé ane? a nga koé abafi a tubeya.® azu lale ze, zumu a nga 
bo fe nalé. ane ze a nga ya’a a ke jefi dbam a j6 nye na, 6 tame? 


1 In Bulu folk-tales, animals often have an extra letter or two affixed to the regular 
name or word for that animal; as, for example, kulu for ku = ‘‘tortoise;’’ zumu for zum; 
etc. 

2 Untranslatable here. 

3 The words, “wulu’u avé! wulu’u avd!’ when properly intoned and spoken, sound 
very much like the call of the green forest pigeon or dove. 

4 K6lé si = ‘“‘depart”’ or “leave ground or earth,” literally. 

& Tubeya = past form of the verb tup, which literally means “‘to pierce or bore.”” 
When used in the sense of ‘‘to run away,” it still conveys this idea of forcing a way through 
the jungle when running to escape. 
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w6é ma anon ese wo aye yen. aj6 te dbam w’abi anon ese a so mése 
te a zu kui mése wu amu zumu a nga kpwe’ele ze a du’u nye. 


{[Translation.] 


(1) It did happen thus, Leopard (he) did wish [to] see Otter 
because he did wish [to] kill him. | And so he did walk [into the] 
forest but [did] not go [to] see Otter. Then he did see Pigeon -(he) 
upon | [a] tree (up) and he saw also [the] track [of] Otter there. And 
so he did ask Pigeon thus, (Who he has) [Whose] track | [is] this? 
Pigeon [said] thus, [That is the] track [of] Otter (that). Leopard 
[said] thus, Come [where] I am here. And so Pigeon || (5) (he) did 
come down. Then Leopard (he) did take [the] thing (they swear 
palaver) [upon which they take an oath at a palaver] and said, Pigeon 
(thus), | swear thus when you (shall) see Otter (he) lying down here 
not try [to] tell him thus, Leopard (he) | comes there, because I shall 
kill him. And so Leopard (he) did leave. Then Otter (he) did | come 
and (go) [went to] sleep. And then Pigeon (he) did see Leopard (he) 
come rather far [away] and told him thus, | Walk quickly! walk quickly! 
And so Otter (he) did arise and (go) ran and reached || (10) [the] 
river. Leopard (hear badness) felt bad when he did see Otter (not 
any) [gone]. [Another] day (another) when | Otter (he) did lie asleep 
at that place, Pigeon (he) did again see Leopard (he was) coming. 
And so he did|say [to] Otter thus, Walk quickly! walk quickly! 
Leopard (he) comes to catch you. When Leopard (he) | did reach 
[the] tree he did find Otter (he) [had] run away. (Coming) [When 
he came] (three) [a third time] (Leopard) Pigeon (he) did | do again 
thus. Then Leopard (he) did become angry and (go) look[{ed] for 
Hawk and said [to] him thus, You || (15) kill (for) me [all the] birds 
(all) you will see. Because of this Hawk (he) catches [all the] birds 
(all coming) [beginning with that] day (that) | (coming reaching) [to 
this] day (this) because Pigeon (he) did torment Leopard and deceived 
him. 

5. HOW THE BEES LOST THEIR FRIENDS. 


AIA 


A nga bo na, mv6é’6m ba be ayéme biém bise bi aléan fé ! be nga 
ke tabe élé jia. bise na, j6me se ngul? ya kui va amu bia bese bi ne 
ayok. més ézifi mét a nga l6t vGm ate. ane a nga yen wéé élé éte. 


AIA 3 


nye nya, me ke b6’63 w6é. ane anga ke nyofi nduan ja, ba be bite 
befe. ane médt ate a nga bet élé yép. eyof anga ke kui bebé vim 
woé 6 nga to, ane‘ biom bise bi al6an binga lépe nye. mvd’dm fe 


1 Things which live in the forest and which sting. 

2 Ngul signifies literally “‘strength"’ or ‘‘ power.” 

: Bé’é = literally ‘‘to chop out of a hollow tree,’’ whether honey or edible grubs, etc. 
The word is b6k. It changes to 06’6, when followed by another word, for euphony. 

4 Ane is untranslatable as used here. 
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énga zu lé6pe nye. ane a nga ku si, te fe ngule ya b6d’6 wéé. ve 
mv6’6m é nga kobé melu mese! ve na, ma! ma!? eyofi bidm bise 
bi alan bi nga w6’6 ajé te,’ be nga j6 na, bi a4 ye fe tabe va. wdna 
bi nga k6l6. mv6’6m ve li’1 étam. més mfe mét mfe a nga beta ke 
ld6te vém ate, a yene w6é.5 nye fe a nga bulan ja a nyon nduan a 
loene béte befe. nde be nga ke kéban nduan. médte wua a nga bet 
élé yOp vém wéé 6 nga to. ane a nga dub® nduan abéf. mvd’dm 
fok é nga zu a ya ve é nji bo nye jam, amu biém bi aléan bi maneya 


k6l6. aso més ate azukui den, bét b’ab6’6 wéé. 


{Translation.] 

(1) It did happen thus, Honey-Bees and they [all] small things that 
sting [into the] forest (they) did | go [to] live [in one] tree (one). All 
[said] thus, [No] thing (it not) can (to) reach here because we all (we) 
are | fierce. [One] day (one,) Man (he) did pass [that] place (that). 
And so he did see [that] honey-tree (that). | He [said] thus, I [will] 
go chop out [the] honey. And so he did go [to] get fire [from the] 
village, he [and other] people (other). || (5) Then [that] man (that, 
he) did climb [up the] tree (up). When he did (go) reach near [the] 
place [where the] | honey (it did stay) [was], [all the] things (all) 
which sting (they) did sting him. [The] Bees too| (they) did come 
[and] sting him. And so he did fall down, [he was] not again able to 
chop out honey. But | [the] Bees (they) did talk continually thus 
only, I! I! When [all the] things (all) | which sting (they) did hear 
[them] saying that, they did say thus, We [shall] not (again) [longer] 
remain here. Then || (10) they did leave. [The] Bees [were] left 
alone. [Another] day [another] man (another, he) did again go | pass 
[that] place (that), and saw [the] honey-tree. He also (he) did return 
[to the] village and get fire and | called [the] [other] people (other). 
And so they did go [to] light [a] fire. [One] man (one, he) did climb | 
[up the] tree (up) [to the] place [where the] honey (it did remain) 
[was]. Then he (did) put (in) [the] fire [into the] hollow of the tree. 
[Other] bees | (others, they) did come and became angry; but they 
[did] not do [to] him [any] thing, because things (they) [that] sting(ing) 
(they finished || (15) to go) [had gone] away. (Beginning) [From that] 
day (that) until to-day, people (they) cut out from trees honey. 

1 Melu mese = literally ‘‘all the nights,”’ but is used only in the sense of ‘‘daily,”’ 
“‘every day,” or “‘continually.”’ 

2 ‘*Ma! Mal’’ The m is, in narrating the tale, drawn out in imitation of the hum of 
the bees. Ma = the personal pronoun “I,’”’ used emphatically. It is ‘‘me’’ unless so 
used. The inference is, of course, that the other insects were offended at the bees, whose 
humming they interpreted as meaning, ‘‘We have driven away the man.” 

3 Aj6 = literally ‘‘a saying, word, or an affair’’ (‘‘palaver’’). 

4 A, spoken with rising inflection, signifies negation. 

& Wé6é is used both for ‘“‘honey”’ and a “‘ bee”’ or ‘“‘honey-tree.”’ 


* Dup, the p becoming 5, forming the word dub, means literally ‘‘to soak in water, 
soak, or wet:’’ hence ‘‘to soak the hollow of the bee-tree with fire, to kill the bees.”’ 
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